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REVIEWS 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. VI. 
Ladvocat. 


Noruine would be easier than to fill a whole 
Atheneum with praise and extract—but as 
we are under no obligation to do so, we in- 
tend to pursue our own course, and shall 
begin and end with original papers, unless 
the publishers favour us with works more 
deserving or more entertaining than the last 
month has produced. The dull season, 
however, is universal—France looks like a 
fallow field—Germany sent us Falk only to 
disappoint us—and one little volume of in- 
different poems is all we could glean from a 
whole arm-full of American literature. We 
were therefore about to despatch a quire of 
manuscripts to the printer, when the sixth 
volume of this entertaining work arrived ; and, 
though not quite equal to its predecessors, it 
was most welcome. 

The contributors are—the Baron Charles 
Dupin, whose writings are well known in 
this country, Nestor de Lamarque, Kératry, 
Eugéne Sue, an anonymous writer who signs 
himself an Idler, Regnier Destourbet, Gus- 
tave Planche, Madlle. Elise Voiart, Viennet, 
Emest Desprez, Alphonse Frangois, De Sal- 
vandy, Louis Desnoyers, Guilbert de Pixé- 
récourt, Lesguillon, and Alphonse de Lamar- 


Paris : 


e. 

We shall begin our translations with a 
strange tale by Eugéne Sue: it is a sort of 
biography of a Parisian hopeful—one of 
those dare-devil scoundrels, out of whom 
heroes, highwaymen, and pirates, are manu- 
factured—and is entitled, 

The Parisian at Sea. 
CHAPTER I. 

“Matthew Guichard was the son of Jean 
Guichard, locksmith, in the Rue Saint-Benoit. 
He was about seventeen, of the middle height; 
slim, nervous, and pale. He had small, twinkling 
gtey eyes; and thin, silky brown hair. His 
countenance indicated a singular mixture of 
cunning and simplicity ; and his livid and wan 
complexion had that unhealthy and shrivelled 
appearance so common among the children of 
the poor and working classes in Paris. 

“In his moral constitution,—if, indeed, he 
had a moral constitution,—Matthew was inso- 
lent, lascivious, lazy, and gluttonous: he was, 
moreover, a scoffer and a bully. He was neither 
infidel, nor believer, nor sceptic ; but of a stoical 
iadifference in matters of religion ;—never in- 
voking the name of God but in a manner so 
detestable, that he had much better not have 
invoked it at all. But, in truth, we must not 
bear too hard upon him on this account; for 
the very first words which his father, formerly 
an artillery-man, taught him to utter, were the 
most frightful oaths. These lessons formed the 
recreation of the old soldier, when, after a hard 
day’s work, he was seated near his extinguished 
forge, He would then place young Matthew 
upon his knee, and listen with delight to the 
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renegado oaths lisped forth by the child. Some- 
times his wife would talk of prayers, and of the 
Holy Virgin, and the infant Saviour; but Jean 
Guichard would reply, ‘ Peace, woman! I don’t 
choose that my boy should be either a macca- 
roni parson or a Jesuit.’ 

“ Now, in this respect, Matthew did not dis- 
appoint the expectations of his father: he was no 
maccaroni parson, and certainly not a Jesuit. 

** When he was ten years old, he would kick 
his mother—insult old men—steal old nails from 
the shop to raise the wind—do no work—re- 
ceive sound threshings from his father—and 
spend whole days from home. At twelve, he 
had already commenced his career of gallantry— 
had broken lamps—beaten the watch—and was 
an admitted member of the society of mauvais 
sujets. 

“As he advanced in years, so his offences 
increased; and the torrent of his misdeeds be- 
came so strong, that it threatened to sweep away 
the reputation, the honour, and the savings of 
Jean Guichard, his father, who had in vain op- 
posed to it, in the form of a dyke, sundry elm 
and oak cudgels broken upon the back of his 
son Matthew, but without improving the habits 
of the youth. Fortunately, Jean Guichard re- 
membered an old proverb, common with the 
Parisians, which represents a ship as a sort of 
moral cess-pool, into which all the filth and 
rubbish of society is thrown. Thus, when a 
youth of condition commits one of those egre- 
gious follies, which never occur but at the dawn 
of manhood, there is a meeting of the family, 
and a grave resolution passed, that the young 
Don Juan must be shipped off to the West In- 
dies, to encounter the hard rubs of life, until he 
be polished down into discretion. 

“So also, when a young villain, the terror of 
the neighbourhood, puts no longer any restraint 
upon his enormities, after being threatened, in 
succession, with the commissary, a prison, and 
the gallies, the climax is wound up by saying, 
‘ He must be sent to sea.’ 

“ Now it happened that, one morning, Jean 
Guichard entered his son’s bed-room, who, I 
know not by what chance, had slept at home. 
On opening his eyes, Matthew shuddered, for he 
perceived that his father had no cudgel. 

“*He is certainly going to strangle me,’ 
thought the lad. 

«¢ Listen tome, Matthew,’ said old Guichard, 
coolly: ‘thou art now fifteen years old, and the 
most consummate scoundrel I know; blows 
have no effect upon you, and you will die upon 
the gallows. I have been a soldier, but am an 
honest man; and things cannot therefore go on 
as they do. You must come with me to Havre.’ 

««* When ?’ 

««« Immediately: dress yourself.’ 

“« Matthew said not another word; but so 
soon as his clothes were on, cast a sly glance at 
the door; then, making a sudden bolt, was in a 
moment upon the stairs. But his father had 
watched his motions, and Matthew, already 
exulting in the anticipation of his escape, felt the 
muscular grip of his father’s huge hands. 

“** Softly, lad—not so fast,’ said Jean, and 
preceding Matthew into the shop, ordered his 
wife to call a cab, into which the father and son 
mounted,—a big tear starting in the eyes of the 





latter, when he saw his mother, in an agony of 
grief, throw herself upon her knees near the 
forge. 

‘‘From the cab, Matthew passed into the 
diligence, accompanied by his father, who left 
him not an instant. The next morning they 
arrived at Havre. 

“In every commercial seaport town in France, 
there are certain tavern-keepers who supply 
unemployed seamen with board and lodgings 
upon credit. As soon as the latter are hired, 
they pay their tavern bill out of their advance of 
wages; and on their return from sea spend at 
the same tavern the money they have earned 
during the voyage. Then credit again succeeds 
to ready money; and this goes on until a wave 
off Cape Horn, or a tropical squall, puts an end 
to these alternate days of dearth and abundance. 
It is in these taverns that the masters of vessels 
recruit their crews; and to the landlord of one 
of them was Jean Guichard recommended by 
the conducteur of the diligence in which he had 
travelled to Havre. 

‘* As a measure of precaution, Matthew was 
provisionally locked up in a room, with grated 
windows and door of massive oak, which was 
not opened till the next morning at nine o'clock. 

“*There is the lad,’ said Jean Guichard, as 
he entered, to a short, squat, muscular, red- 
nosed man, who accompanied him. 

“Is that he?’ said the stranger; ‘why he 
is not fit to light the pipe of my cabin boy.’ 

“¢ But you promised me, Captain : 

“Yes, and I will keep my promise. The 
wirid is fair; we sail at eleven, and it is now 
nine. Come, my lad, get under weigh, and follow 
in my wake. Thou hast a rare character from 
thy father, and thy back shall soon become ac- 
quainted with a good rope’s end.’ 

‘Matthew readily understood what was in 
reserve for him. He calculated with marvellous 
rapidity the chances of escaping, or of success- 
fully opposing his father’s will; but, finding the 
odds against him, he quietly resigned himself to 
his fate. 

“*Come, Matthew,’ said Jean Guichard, ‘em- 
brace thy old father. Behave thyself well, cor- 
rect thy errors, and we shall meet again, boy.’ 

“*Never!’ replied Matthew, drawing back 
from the paternal embrace, and whistling a tune 
with the utmost nonchalunce, as he followed the 
captain. 

“* But if he were never to return!’ thought 
Jean Guichard. ‘ Bah! a stray pigeon always 
returns to the dove-cot.’ 

“ Nevertheless, Jean Guichard was very sad 
for a long time after his son’s departure.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Meantime, five days had elapsed since the 
Charming Louisa, a brig of 180 tous burthen, 
bound to Pernambuco, had left Havre, bear- 
ing off the only son and heir of the Guichard 
family. 

“This individual, the type and prototype of 
the Parisian populace, so astonished at every 
thing, was astonished at nothing, because he 
found analogies everywhere. When a sailor, 
pointing to the main top, said to him, ‘ Pari- 
sian, could you get up there ?’— Matthew re- 
plied, with a look of contempt, ‘ That's nothing 
new! I have climbed a thousand times a mat de 
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cocagne, rubbed with soap, which is more diffi- 
cult than to climb with the aid of those ropes.’ 
So saying, he mounted to the main top with 
the agility of a squirrel, and without passing 
through lubber’s hole: he then descended by the 
mainstay, as proud as a merry-andrew. 

“ © What lies his father has been telling me,’ 
said the captain, seeing Matthew’s address; 
‘why the lad is not so bad, after all.’ 

* The breeze was stiff, and the swell rather 
strong. 


stomach turned inside out. No such thing. 


then paid the balance—kicks or halfpence, a 


| buffet or a glass of grog, as might be. | 
“Meantime two years had expired, during 


The sailors expected to see Matthew’s | 


The Parisian was not at all sick; he nibbled his | 


biscuit, tore his salt junk with his teeth, drank 
two rations of wine, because he stole one from 
a sailor belonging to his mess, then went upon 
the forecastle to smoke his pipe. 

“Has the motion of the vessel no efiect 
upon you?’ said an old sailor, who expected not 
only to laugh at the contortions of the Parisian 
during his sickness, but to drink his wine tor 
him when he should be too ill to notice it. 

“¢That’s nothing new!’ boldly replied Mat- 
thew. ‘ I have played too often at balancing in 
the Champs-Elysées, and rode too often upon 
the Russian swing, for that to have any effect 
upon me.’ 

“ This answer was accompanied with clouds 
of smoke, which, for an instant, concealed every- 
thing around from the Parisian. When the 
smoke disappeared, the smiling face of the cap- 
tain met his eye. The latter had heard what 
had passed. 

‘* * Positively,’ said he, ‘the father is an old 
fool ;’ then addressing Matthew, ‘ From this day, 
lad, thou art no longer-a cabin-boy, but a fore- 
mast man.’ 

“ * As you please,’ replied Matthew, with in- 
difference. 

“The next day the captain, who had an eye 
to everything, perceived that the sailors of the 
watch went together below; and listening at the 
hatchway, he heard a violent dispute. 

“©The rascal,’ exclaimed several voices, 
‘has been put before the mast. It is unjust to 
favour him in this way. He shall be keel- 
hauled.’ 

“¢T shall, if you are bent upon it,’ replied 
the Parisian with the most determined coolness, 
‘but [will be revenged. I am alone, it is true: 
but no matter—wve to him that presumes to 
touch me.’ 

“* But, you rascal,’ said the orator of the 
crew, ‘why did you presume not to be sea- 
sick, and to go aloft as fast as we could? You 
know it was only to flatter the officers.’ 

; “© Yes, roared the others, in chorus, ‘ he did 
it on purpose.’ 

“* Listen to me,’ said the Parisian: ‘ if any 
of you will fight me alone, let us each take one 
of those pointed irons (looking at two marline 
spikes), and we will see which is the best man.’ 

“* Done,’ replied the orator. 

“©The father decidedly deserves to be keel- 
hauled,’ thought the captain: ‘the son is an ex- 
cellent fellow.’ 

“The captain having interposed his autho- 
rity, the dispute ended, but the fight took place 
in the evening, and the Parisian was the con- 
queror. 

“From that day, nobody on board presumed 
to molest our hero, who enjoyed the esteem of his 
officers and the friendship of his comrades. 

CHAPTER Il, 

“‘Had the captain been endowed with the 
faculty of analysis, he certainly would have 
called it into action with regard to the character 
of Matthew Guichard. But the worthy man 
never analysed; he contented himself with 
beating the Parisian or overwhelming him with 
favours, according to his opinion of Matthew’s 
deserts. Without amusing himself by tracing 
effects to causes, he appreciated only results; 
he made up his accounts, as he called it, and 


| a Parisian always is and always will be—lazy 


which it is difficult to say whether the sum total 


was in favour of buffets or glasses of grog; for, | 
in point of fact, our hero was neither better nor | 


worse than at first—a young soul used to the 
parching atmosphere of Paris, becomes harden- 
ed, and preserves for ever the first impression. 
“ Thus Matthew had brought with him, and 
maintained that careless idleness, and that ner- 
vous and instantaneous activity which charac- 


terize his race. If there was anything laborious | 


to do in fine weather, the Parisian was slug- 
gish, lazy, and taciturn; but when the wind 
whistled and the thunder roared, it seemed 
as if the storm produced a reaction upon 
his irritable temperament, and centupled his 
streneth and energy. In such times he was 
seen at the yard-arm in the post of danger, as 
cool and steady as an old sailor: but when the 
!, he sunk into his former 









fine weather return< 
apathy, and became what he was before—what 





, 


| insolent, fond of bantering, because he pos- | 


sessed the vivacious and picturesque spirit of 
the Parisian populace, and cunning because he 
was not strong, although by his gab (let us be 
pardoned this vulgarity, for it alone can convey 
the meaning) he had gained a wonderful as- 
cendancy over the crew, and even the captain 


| himself. 





** No matter whether the Parisian was put in 
irons, sent up the shrouds, or started with a 
rope’s end, he lost not a single joke, nor a 
single mouthful, nor was his sleep a wink less 
sound. Ie would take off everybody; the cap- 
tain first, with his hoarse voice, his half-closed 
eye, and his favourite oath. The grey great 
coat and the oilskin hat were alone wanting 
to make the portrait perfect. Then the head 
cook had his turn; his twisted leg and stupid 
stuttering were hit off with exquisite facility. 

“ Then came the bacchanalian songs, and the 
romances, and fragments of comedies, melo- 
drames, and comic operas, which Matthew gave 
out in broad and characteristic declamation, 
imitating the gestures and voices of the favou- 
rite Parisian actors. 

“* Nobody could resist Matthew’s fun. Every- 
thing was forgotten in listening to him ;—the 
helmsman steered wrong, nobody slept on board, 
the hammocks were deserted, and the open and 
simple countenances of the sailors might be 
seen, crouched in a circle around him, listening 
with imperturbable gravity to his readily-coined 
and most monstrous lies. 

“ As for Matthew, he continued to be asto- 
nished at nothing. ‘The sailors had anticipated 
much from the etiect which the sight of negroes, 
and palm trees, and sugar canes, and many 
things beside, would produce upon him. All 
this, however, had no effect. The eternal ‘ that’s 
nothing new,’ disconcerted al] their hopes. Mat- 
thew had seen negroes at Robinson, palm trees 
at the Jardin des Plantes, had bought sugar 
cane on the Pont Neuf, and had actually made 
a cup from a cocoa-nut shell for his mistress. 
What was to be done with so encyclopexdical an 
organization? Be silent and admire; and that 
is what the crew did. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tt was on a Sunday. The Charming Louisa, 
generally employed in voyages to the West In- 
dies, had, on this occasion, been freighted for 
Cadiz, whither she carried Bourdeaux wine, and 
was to bring back Sherry in return. 

“ The Parisian, surfeited with the West In- 
dies, negro wenches and women of colour, was 
not sorry for the change; and no sooner was the 
brig sately moored along-side the quay than 
Matthew, at a single bound, found himself on 
shore, with thirty francs in his pocket, a small- 
crowned and wide-brimmed straw hat upon his 
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head, decked out in a pair of white trowsers 
and a blue jacket with anchor buttons. His 
shirt collar was fastened by a clasp of Americay 
berries, alove present from a lady of Martj- 
nique. 

“The Parisian was endowed with a prodi- 
gious philological faculty. His process was 
simple, and it enabled him to solve every diffi- 
culty, without exception of language or idiom, 

“ His method was, simply—whenever he ask. 
ed an Englishman to direct him on his way, he 
would imitate, as nearly as he could, the ridicy. 
lous patois given to the English in the French 
plays. In addressing a German, his language 
underwent a slight modification, as it also did 
when he spoke to an Italian or an American, 
It is true that this method was not always suc. 
cessful; indeed, sometimes foreigners who would 
very probably have understood him had he 
addressed them in proper French, could not 
comprehend his jargon. This he attributed to 
obstinacy, ill-breeding, or national jealousy; 
and it must be confessed, that Matthew Gui- 
chard never experienced that embarrassment and 
timidity generally felt by a foreigner in a coun- 
try whose language he does not understand. 

“Thus the Parisian walked on with as firma 
step, and as little concern as if he had studied 
for seven years the grammar of Rodriguez y 
Berna at Badajos or Toledo. 

“As Matthew advanced, the coup d'eil pleased 
him. That animated multitude, those pictu. 
resque costumes, the men with small hats and 
long brown cloaks, the women with satin or silk 
shoes, those small feet, short petticoats, dresses 
fitting closely to the shape, and natural flowers 








| scattered with so much taste among their dark 





| and luxuriant hair—their gait, in short their 


walk, their salero,—all this excited the ardent 
attention of our hero, who mentally compared 
these beauties to the women of colcur in the 
West Indies. 

** As he passed by a flight of steps leading to 
the ramparts, he lifted up his eyes and per- 
ceived a female near the top, ascending the re- 
maining steps with great rapidity. ‘This rapid 
ascent enabled him to perceive a beautifully 
moulded leg, and Andalusian foot, which in- 

ced him to run up the steps himself, and 
ke the fair lady who displayed such 
charms. As he possessed much more assurance 
than timidity, he, with great familiarity, ap- 
proached the young girl—for she was a young 
girl, and a very pretty one too—and looking in 
her face, said, in a kind of French patois, which 
he made to resemble Spanish in sound as much 
as possible, ‘ Spanish girl, you are very beau- 
tiful!’ The young girl blushed, smiled, and 
doubled her pace. 

““*Where the devil did I learn Spanish?’ 
ejaculated the Parisian, certain of having been 
understood, and following with eager steps his 
new conquest. 

“ Just opposite to the Custom-house the lady 
descended, turned her head, looked at the Pa- 
risian, crossed the little square de la Torre, and 
entered an adjoining street. 

“ The Parisian, animated, exalted to enthu- 
siasm, and delighted with his conquest, eagerly 
followed. He was just about to cross tlie street, 
when he heard a religious chant, and saw a long 
file of penitents issue from a neighbouring 
street. At the head of the procession were borne 
lanterns, next banners, relics, shrines, and 
flowers, followed by the Host. Next came the 
governor. In short, this was a solemn proces 
sion to ask Heaven for a little rain; for the 
drought was frightful in the year of grace 1829. 

“ The Parisian, instead of joining the multi- 
tude, uttered a dreadful oath, for the procession 
stopped the way, and he trembied lest he should 
lose sight of the black-eyed Andalusian girl. 
The populace bared their heads at the first 
sound of the rattle carried by a white monk, 
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who led the way. But our friend Matthew kept 
his hat upon his head, raised himself on tip- 
toe, stretched out his neck, shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and saw nothing—neither the 
black mantle, nor the blue and white violets 
at the side of a head adorned with shining ebon 
hair. A grey monk approached, bearing a lan- 
tern, on the glass of which were painted figures 
of men in the midst of flames. He pointed to 


these figures with one hand, and with the other | 


presented a money-box for the souls in pur- 
gatory. 

“ Everybody knelt; some gave money, others, 
in whispers, pointed out the Parisian, who was 
leaning upon the back of the lanterned monk, 
and endeavouring thereby to raise himself, so 
that he might try to discover his fair Anda- 
jusian. 

“ At this moment a splendid shrine of gold, 
set with jewels, which contained the arm of St. 
Sereno, excited the general attention and respect 
of the multitude. Our hero alone, who had re- 
mained standing, interrupted the general silence 
by one of those cries peculiar to the populace of 
Paris, which are sometimes heard at the theatres 
of the Boulevards. The fact is, he thought he 
distinguished the black mantle and the blue 
and white violets, and he uttered a cry of recog- 
nition after his own fashion. 

“ This savage, guttural, and sacrilegious cry, 
made every one look up; and when it was seen 
that the Parisian had remained standing, with 
his hat on, before the arm of St. Sereno, there 
arose a murmur of indignation,—it was at first 
alow murmur, but it increased by degrees, like 
astorm getting to its climax, and when an air 
of impudent and stern defiance was assumed 
hy the Parisian, it burst forth with frightful 
energy. In the meantime the Host was ad- 
vancing, With its fringes of gold reflecting the 
ardent beams of the sun, its waving plumes, 
and the voices of the monks of La Merced vigo- 
rously accentuating the beautiful poetry of the 
Bible. Time pressed ;—the rash Parisian was 
determined in his resistance. He held his hat 
upon his head with both hands, and swore, with 
hideous blasphemies, that no one had a right to 
make him kneel against his will. 

“The Host was close by; and a struggle 
having commenced between an athletic An- 
dalusian and our friend Matthew, the latter 
sprung back to avoid a blow, and fell at the 
feet of the Archbishop, who was behind him, 
and accidentally received a rude shock. On 
seeing this, the multitude cried out, Sacrilege! 
Impiety! Down with the Frenchman! ‘The 
tumult became dreadful, and, in spite of the m- 
tervention of the prelate, knives were drawn, 
and——but we draw a veil over the horrible 
end of the Parisian. 

“ The French Consul took up the matter, but 
as it was proved that the Parisian was the ag- 
gressor, the captain could obtain no redress. 

“In bad weather the Parisian was not much 
regretted. But when the sea was calm, and 
the Charming Louisa performing quietly her 
six knots with a steady breeze, something was 
found wanting to the comforts of the crew; and 
the sailors used to point with regret to a hen- 
coop upon which the Parisian always seated 
himself to tell his wonderful stories. 

“Ever since his death this hencoop has been 
held sacred ; and an artist among the crew has 
carved upon it two anchors, surmounted by a 
tobacco-pouch, and bearing the following motto, 
‘Parisian, how thou didst make us laugh !’ 

“When Jean Guichard heard of his son’s 
death, he wept a great deal, but at length con- 
soled himself with the idea that Matthew had 
died neither a maccaroni priest nor a Jesuit.” 


We shall next week accompany Nestor 
de Lamarque to the Catacombs. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZADIA. 
History of the Western World: United 
States. 2 vols. London: Longman & Co, 


Tuese are neat volumes, clearly printed, and 
handsomely embellished : nor is all their ex- 
cellence confined to externals: the history 
of the wild and the civilized Americans is 
carefully written ; good authorities have been 
consulted; and those who only know the 
land and the people from gazetteers and 
other abridgments, may extend their know- 
ledge largely for a few shillings. ‘The early 
history of our own country is hid in conjec- 


| ture, but that of America is as clear as sun- 


shine. The mother’s lineage and spinster 
times, like the descent of the gods, is strange 
and wild; the story of the daughter is on 
record, since she lay swaddled in the cradle: 
all her caprices and whims have been dili- 
gently chronicled; her flirtations and back- 
slidings recorded; and since she grew to 
womanhood, and could act for herself, artists 
of all kinds have made it their business to 
take likenesses of her—some wrought out of 
nature, some out of love, and all gave her 
hues dark or bright according to the mood of 
the limner. We have watched with paternal 
anxiety the growth and behaviour of this 
our first-born and favourite child; we admo- 
nished her, indeed, somewhat sternly, in 
some matters, which induced her one even- 
ing, as she took her tea, to resist our autho- 
rity, and throw up her allegiance; but as 
that arose from our own wilfulness, and, if 
we must say it we must, injustice, more than 
from her obstinacy and undutiful feelings, 
we, with true national candour, not only for- 
gave her when the first brush of the business 
was over, but applauded her for it; nay, we 
not only applauded, but really wished her 
all success in realizing those magnificent 
dreams of republican equality and freedom 
which visit our own couches after we have 
paid thirty pounds of taxes for a fifty pound 
a year house, and seen the last made lord of 
the new batch of peers go sweeping past, half 
drunk with his increase of splendour. 

Let us drop metaphor and speak plain. 
We say that we approved of the conduct of 
our brethren of America in resisting oppres- 
sion, and rejoiced in their success, though it 
cost us a hundred millions of money, and 
the lives of forty thousand men. It was with 
pleasure we saw them establish their freedom, 
and secure it by wise and practical regula- 
tions; nor did we refrain from admiring their 
Franklins and their Washingtons—a letter 
in the hand-writing of the latter we esteem 
as one of our first of reliques. These men, 
in the hour of sore trial, were found constant 
to their country and true unto their own 
honour—they were heroic alike in adversity 
and in triumph. But we were far from 
being as well satisfied of the justice, or even 
generosity, of their conduct, when they fas- 
tened a quarrel on us at the moment that 
almost all the rest of the world was banded 
against us. The Americans—we say it consi- 
derately—rushed into a war with us for trivial 
matters, which required no sword to settle, 
at the moment when we were fighting the 
fight of freedom against the greatest con- 
queror the world was ever scourged with. 
It pained us to the soul to see our own chil- 
dren—true children of freedom, if there be 
freedom on earth—unite with a wholesale 
dealer in conquered kingdoms, for the pur- 











pose of obliterating our empire from the face 
of the sea. It was otherwise and better or- 
dered; the strife was bloody on both sides ; 
we could fight but with a finger, whilst 
America used her whole body, and yet she 
could not be said to triumph. The secret of 
her ill-success is honourable to her; three- 
fourths of her people disliked the war; they 
kept heart and spirit out of it, and both 
sides gladly sat down at last, much as they 
began, with the exception of cruel wounds 
and sorrowful hearts. 


Having made our confession of political— 
nay, brotherly faith—let us proceed to the 
examination of these volumes. We praised 
them for their accuracy; we may add, that we 
like them for their candour in many things: 
the writer, however, seems to forget that the 
Puritans, though zealous, were not ignorant ; 
in fact, they were quite the reverse; with 
them originated freedom, both civil and re- 
ligious; and in their speeches—read the 
words of Peter Wentworth—may be traced 
the germs of our boasted constitution. To 
these men America owes the sure foundation 
of her empire, and we are pleased to see the 
lineaments of those ancient worthies in the 
looks of their descendants. We could find 
fault with some parts of the author's account 
of the last sad war in which we were en- 
gaged with America; but we shall make room 
for his opening remarks, and avoid all com- 
ments. 

«« The question of the rights of neutral powers, 
and the opposite claims of belligerents to control 
them in their communications with the enemy, 
is the most knotty and difficult in the whole 
circuit of international law. Argument and 
negotiation on the subject are interminable; 
and they proved so in the present instance. 
Great Britain, or its ministry, conscious of being 
lord of the ocean, employed, certainly, that ar- 
rogant kind of logic, in which the superior gene- 
rally indulges towards an inferior. In combating 
Bonaparte, Britain caught, or, perhaps, was 
obliged to adopt, no small portion of his lawless, 
imperious, and somewhat ungenerous nature. 
‘The mammoth of the land, and the leviathan 
of the sea,’ as Jefferson characterised France 
and England in their long struggle for life and 
death, cared little what blows a third party might 
chance to receive, especially when that third 
party was but a second-rate power. Party feel- 
ings and narrow policy came in aid of this. 
Political sentiments at the time were raised to 
all the rancour of personal ones; and the Eng- 
lish tory welcomed the enmity of the American 
republican, as individuals brave injury to gratify 
spite. The American party in power were 
equally rancorous and precipitate; and Mr. 
Madison, though certainly unactuated by that 
broad, uncompromising principle, which turned 
Jefferson against England, went even beyond 
that statesman in the expression of resentment. 
In Madison, the hostility seemed personal rather 
than patriotic: he wanted the grandeur and for- 
bearance of his predecessor. 

‘*One proof of this is, his bringing the case 
of Henry before congress, in order to excite the 
animosity of the country against England, at a 
time when even the republicans were shrinking 
from the necessary sacrifices and burdens con- 
sequent upon war. Certain states, that of Mas- 
sachusetts especially, have been represented as 
most averse to hostilities with England, and to 
those measures by which the existing govern- 
ment of the union tended to that end. The 
federals in this region not only protested, but 
meditated the preservation of a state of neu- 
trality, if that were possible without dissolving 
the union. In fact, asa sovereign and inde- 
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pendent state, Massachusetts did not like to be 
dragged into war against itsconsent. To take 
advantage of this strong dissent and disunion, 
the governer of Canada had, it seems, sent an 
agent to New England. It was, indeed, an 
unwarrantable step; and so criminal was the 
design, that some even of the federals denounced 
it. Jefferson owns that he first learned it through 
the younger Adams, as early as the time of the 
embargo. Instead of making any preliminary 
complaint or communication to the British go- 
vernment, Mr. Madison brought it forward in 
congress ; and it tended considerably to inflame 
the American mind against England, and to 
screw it up to that pitch requisite to set aside 
the consideration of the risk and great expenses 
of the war. 

“This step was undertaken also for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of intimidating the anti-war 
party of the eastern states. This party was still 
considerable: it counted a minority on the 
decisive vote of 49 to 79; and even since it 
continued to protest and petition. At Boston, 
the capital of Massachusetts,—that town which, 
one may say, had commenced the war of in- 
dependence,—the flags of the shipping were 
hoisted half-mast high, in token of mourning 
for the war of 1812. The southern states were 
as violent in support of the contrary opinion ; 
and Baltimore was more especially signalized 
for its anti-English zeal. A federal paper here 
dared to brave the prevalent opinion. A mob 
was excited to attack the establishment, which 
was defended against them; and force arriving, 
the defenders, not the offenders, were taken to 
prison. But this did not secure them. The 
prison doors were broken open next day, and 
many of the federals massacred; among whom 
were two veteran generals, friends of Wash- 
ington.” 

But let us quit further allusion to this un- 
holy strife; we cordially concur in many of 
the remarks with which the author concludes 
the history. 

“ The federation, too, is declared to be fraught 
with principles of disunion. There is no doubt 
of it; nor can this be a reproach to a republic ; 
since, what regime is there which could hold a 
continent like that of Europe, or North America, 
together in any degree of civilisation, much lessin 
the present? So vast and so mixed a body cannot 
be expected to adhere together for any consider- 
able length of time, except for the great pur- 
poses of common defence. ‘Their greatest bond 
of union at present consists in the looseness of 
that bond, and in the liberty enjoyed locally by 
each state. Itis this, and the common feeling 
of rivalry towards England, that alone keeps 
them united; and when time or contention 
severs the great federal link, they will do no 
more than has been all along contemplated by 
the great founders of the union, and which can 
le regretted only by those pugnacious spirits, 
who estimate nations by their relative weight, 
skill, and obstinacy in battle. 

“The objections against America and its go- 
vernment, which are most harped and insisted 
on, are, however, not those addressed directly 
to her government or institutions: it is with 
her social state that cavillers mostly find fault— 
this social state arising out of a republican go- 
vernment. The cities are found to be commer- 
cial: their inhabitants rather gainers than 
spenders of money. ‘There is a want of refine- 
men and fashion. Etiquette is disregarded ; 
and the lower orders are imbued with, and ac- 
tuated more bya spirit of pride than one of 
courtesy. How idle and illiberal are such com- 


plaints; how unfair this comparison between 
the metropolis of an ancient country like Eng- 
Jand, and a town of the back woods of America! 
Would the society of the latter have much im- 
proved by its yet remaining the colony, the de- 
pendent, the overgrown child of England? And 








would not a fashionable voyager have found 
quite as much subject for criticism in the rude 
and uncouth manners, the money-getting ways, 
and the unpolished address of colonial America, 
as has been found in the independent republic ? 
But more, what new fund would there not have 
been for satire in the misconduct, the corrup- 
tion, the foibles, and all the absurdities attending 
on the administration and vice-courts of succes- 
sive governors, sent far over the Atlantic torule 
a land which they had never before seen ? 

“Such cavils are worthy neither of consider- 
ation nor reply. A republic hath disadvantages, 
and a monarchy is not without them. It is 
more than probable, that for the refined, and the 
wealthy, and perhaps for the intellectual, the 
social organisation of a limited monarchy may 
present enjoyments and a mode of life more con- 
genial than can a republic. It is, indeed, in 
such comparisons of social life that monarchy 
has most advantage. Would that it could equally 
as well endure comparison in more important 
matters; in general, freedom, tolerance, econo- 
my, in lightness of the public burdens, and 
honesty of public administration! When in 
these things monarchy can stand the test,—as 
it is to be hoped that Great Britain will do ere 
long,—then we may cease to fear the example 
of a neighbouring republic, and cease in conse- 
quence to see the necessity of blindly vituper- 
ating it. Then will America be to us, what to 
the generous it has never ceased to be—an ob- 
ject of interest and study rather than of satire, 
and of emulation rather than of envy.” 

We ought to have commenced our remarks 
by saying that a very clear and clever de- 
scription of the United States is mingled 
with the history—the story, too, of the native 
tribes is related in an interesting way, without 
romantic colouring or exaggeration. 





Music of Nature. By Wm. Gardner. 
[Second Notice.} 
Mr. Gardner’s pleasant volume first came to 
hand in the palmy days of publishing, and we 
were more liberal of extract than our space 
justified, and obliged, at the last hour, to 
omit the following ghost story :— 

“In one of the baronial castles of the north 
which had been uninhabited for years, there 
were heard at times such extraordinary noises, 
as to confirm the opinion among the country 
people that the place was haunted. In the 
western tower an old couple were permitted to 
live, who had been in the service of the former 
lord, but so imbued were they with the super- 
stitions of the country, that they never went to 
bed without expecting to hear the cries of the 
disturbed spirits of the mansion. An old story 
was current, that an heir apparent had been 
murdered by an uncle, that he might possess 
the estate, who, however, after enjoying it for a 
time, was so annoyed by the sounds in the castle, 
that he retired with an uneasy conscience from 
the domain, and died in France. 

“ Not many years ago, the property descended 
to a branch of the female line, (one of the heroes 
of Waterloo,) who, nothing daunted, was deter- 
mined to make this castle his place of residence. 
As the noises were a subject of real terror to his 
tenantry, he formed the resolution of sleeping 
in the castle on the night he took possession, 
in order to do away these superstitious fears, 
Not a habitable room could be found, except the 
one occupied by the old gardener and his wife 
in the western turret, and he ordered his camp- 
bed to be set up in that apartment. It was in 
the autumn, at nightfall, that he repaired to the 
gloomy abode, leaving his servant, to his no 
small comfort, at the village inn; and after 
having found everything comfortably provided, 
turned the large old rusty key upon the anti- 





quated pair, who took leave of him, to lodge at 
a farm hard by. It was one of those nights 
which are checkered with occasional gleams of 
moonshine and darkness, when the clouds are 
riding in a high wind. He slept well for the 
two first hours; he was then awakened by a low 
mournful sound that ran through the apartments, 
This warned him to be up and accoutred, He 
descended the turret stairs with a brilliant light, 
which, on coming to the ground floor, cast a 
gigantic shadow of himself upon the high em- 
battled walls. Here he stood and listened; 
when presently a hollow moan ran through the 
long corridor, and died away. This was fol- 
lowed by one of a higher key, a sort of scream, 
which directed his footsteps with more certainty 
to the spot. Pursuing the sounds, he found him- 
self in the great hall of his ancestors, and vault- 
ing upon the large oaken table, set down his 
lamp, and folding his cloak abont him, deter- 
mined to wait for the appearance of all that was 
terrible. The night which had been stormy, 
became suddenly still: the dark flitting clouds 
had sunk below the horizon, and the moon in- 
sinuated her silvery light through the chinks of 
the mouldering pile. As our hero had spent 
the morning in the chase, Morpheus came un- 
bidden, and he fell asleep on the table. His 
dream was short, for close upon him issued forth 
the horrid groan: amazed he started up and 
sprang at the unseen voice, fixing with a power- 
ful blow his Toledo steel in the arras. The 
blade was fast, and held him to the spot. At 
this moment the moon shot a ray that illumined 
the hall, and showed that behind the waving 
folds, there lay the cause concealed. His sword 
he left, and to the turret retraced his steps. 
When morning came, a welcome crowd greeting, 
asked if he had met the ghost? ‘ O, yes,’ re- 
plied the knight, ‘dead asa door-nail behind the 
screen he lies, where my sword has pinned him 
fast: bring the wrenching bar, and we'll haul 
the disturber out.’ With such a leader, and 
broad day to boot, the valiant throng tore down 
the screen where the sword was fixed ; when lo! 
in a recess, lay the fragments of a chapel organ, 
and the square wooden trunks made for hallowed 
sounds were used as props, to stay the work 
when the hall was coated round with oak. The 
wondering clowns now laughed aloud at the 
mysterious voice. It was the northern blast that 
found its way through the crannies of the wall 
to the groaning pipes that alarmed the country 
round for a century past.” 





History of the War of the Succession in 
Spain. By Lord Mahon. London: Mur- 
ray. 

Tue present utter dearth of new works, 

leaves us leisure to cast a retrospective eye 

over the publications of the last few months, 
and to consider such as may, in the hurried 
rush of novelty, have escaped our attention. 

Among the more important is this by Lord 

Mahon. 

The History of the War of the Sue- 
cession, though not so interesting in a mi- 
litary point of view as many of the other 
wars, of which Spain has been the theatre, 
is certainly highly important, politically 
considered, and was one in which the cha- 
racter of the Spanish people displayed itself 
in its true colours. The same spirit which a 
century later contributed so much to check 
the wild ambition of Napoleon, was then 
conspicuous; and had that extraordinary man 
studied the moral of this history, it is more 
than probable he would never have been 
fooled by the mad project of changing 
the Spanish dynasty. Unlike the war of 
independence, that of the succession was 
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not marked by great military events, and 
it would have been a spiritless affair but 
for the determined courage of the Catalo- 
nians, and the enthusiastic devotion of the 
Castilians. Although Aragon and Castile 
had been united under the same government 
for more than two centuries, the spirit of 
jealousy and rivalry of the several inhabitants 
remained as strong as ever, and they set 
themselves in opposition, taking the part of 
different foreign kings, for no better reason 
than to show their mutual hatred. The great 
importance of the guerrilla warfare was then 
also, for the first time, fully acknowledged, 
and the exertions of the Castilians to retrieve 





the fortunes of their favourite, and the ob- | 


stinacy of the Catalonians after having been 
shamefully abandoned by their allies, suggest 
at least what good government might have 
done with such a people. 

The ‘ Comentarios de la guerra de Espaiia,’ 
by the Marquis of San Felipe, is the best 
history of this war; and the minuteness with 
which the events are there described, make 
the work a very valuable one, although, the 
author being a violent partizan of King 
Philip, the facts are often related, and oftener 
explained, in a way not quite consistent with 
the impartiality of an historian. Therefore 
it was that a History of the War of the 
Succession was still wanting: and certainly 
Lord Mahon, as the descendant of James, 
the first Lord Stanhope, who held so promi- 
nent a place in political and military history 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and as having access to all the papers of his 
ancestor, had many advantages in under- 
taking such a work—and had his Lordship 
confined himself to a judicious selection from 
the papers and correspondence in the posses- 
sion of his family, and restricted his observa- 
tions to historical notes upon them, his work 
would have possessed great value. The his- 
torical literature of the day is wanting in 
documentary authorities: but of the crude 
speculations of half-informed minds, there is 
an abundance. 

If the noble Lord intended to write a 
military history of the war, his book is wo- 
fully deficient in technicality and detail. 
it were his ambitious purpose to give us a 
political history of the war, he has likewise 
failed, for his account of the negotiations 
and treaties which preceded and succeeded 
the events of which he treats, is very super- 
ficial, and he is far from being master of the 
subject. 

There is, however, one fact of which Lord 
Mahon has given a more correct account 
than his predecessors ; it is the attempt of the 
Duke of Orleans to obtain the throne of 
Spain either wholly or in part. 

But even here the noble Lord has forgotten 
to mention, that in the Spanish ministry, 
when the question was discussed and de- 
cided, some members were for calling the 
Duke of Anjou, the Dauphin’s second son, 
to the succession, whilst others were better 
disposed in favour of the Duke of Chartres, 
eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, and after- 
wards Regent of France. The great argu- 
ment of the latter party was, that the Duke 
of Chartres might very probably be agreeable 
to the maritime powers, and therefore the 
more easily prevent disputes. But when the 
Immense power of Louis XIV. was taken 
into consideration, and the improbability of 
that monarch supporting the pretensions of 


his nephew to the prejudice of his grand- 
children, the project was abandoned, and the 
Spanish ministry and members of the state 
council decided in favour of the Duke 
of Anjou. 

On the whole, this History of the War of 
the Succession is much less valuable than it 
ought to have been, considering the peculiar 
advantages his Lordship possessed. It is an 
imperfect sketch, distorted by crude specu- 
lation—it is too evidently the work of a 
young man, who, in his ambition to become 
an historian, did not stop to measure his 
qualifications. 





Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantés. Voi. 111. 
London: Colburn & Bentley. 
Tue inimitable stories of ‘ Robert on the 


| Dome of St. Peter’s,’ ‘Robert in the Cata- 


If | 


| Liverpool Railway, are altogether new. 





combs,’ the ‘ Visit to Clairon’ (see Atheneum 
of the 2nd of June), the ‘ Candidate for the 
Polytechnic,’ the ‘ King and Queen of Etru- 
ria,’ with the graphic sketches of the English 
at Paris, and numberless other translations 
which appeared sometime since in this paper, 
from the volume now translated and pub- 
lished, will recommend it more serviceably 
than we can do to our readers. It is, indeed, 
a delightful work, and this is one of the 
choicest volumes. 





Lectures on the Steam Engine, in which its 
Construction and Operation are familiarly 
explained. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings and 
Woodeuts. 4th edit. London: Taylor. 

Tue natural interest which all informed per- 

sons must take in the history of an invention 

which has had such immense influence on the 
happiness of Society throughout the whole 
world, made this a welcome volume, as a fourth 
edition bears witness; but when a work has 
arrived at a fourth edition, it is passed beyond 
the ordeal of criticism, and we only notice 
the present, because so many valuable addi- 
tions have been made to it, that it might fairly 
be considered and treated as a new work— 
indeed, the tenth and eleventh chapters, in- 
cluding a very interesting account of the 

As 

the calculations on the comparative power 

of steam and horses will tend to illustrate a 

question which has been more than once re- 

ferred to in this paper, we shall take leave to 
extract them :— 

“The comparison of steam-transport with 
the transport by horses, even when working on 
a railway, exhibits the advantage of this new 
power in a most striking point of view. To 
comprehend these advantages fully, it will be 
necessary to consider the manner in which ani- 
mal power is expended as a means of transport. 
The portion of the strength of a horse available 
for the purpose of a load depends on the speed 
of the horse’s motion. ‘To this speed there is a 
certain limit, at which the whole power of the 
horse will be necessary to remove his own body, 
and at which, therefore, he is incapable of car- 
rying any load; and, on the other hand, there 
is acertain load which the horse is barely able to 
support, but incapable of meving with any use- 
ful speed. Between these two limits there is a 
certain rate of motion at which the useful effect 
of the animal is greatest. In horses of the hea- 
vier class, this rate of motion may be taken on 
the average as that of 2 miles an hour; and in 
the lighter description of horses, 24 miles an 
hour. Beyond this speed, the load which they 





are capable of transporting diminishes in a very 
rapid ratio as the speed increases: thus, if 114 
express the load which a horse is able to trans- 
port a given distance in a day, working at the 
rate of 4 miles an hour, the same horse will not 
be able to transport more than the load ex- 
pressed by 53, the same distance, at 7 miles an 
hour; and, at 10 miles an hour, the load which 
he can transport will be reduced to 32. The 
most advantageous speed at which a horse can 
work being 2 miles an hour, it is found that, at 
this rate, working for 10 hours daily, he can 
transport 12 tons, on a level railway, a distance 
of 20 miles; so that the whole effect of a day’s 
work may be expressed by 240 tons carried 
1 mile. 

* But this rate of transport is inapplicable to 
the purposes of travelling ; and therefore it be- 
comes necessary, when horses are the moving 
power, to have carriages for passengers distinct 
from those intended for the conveyance of 
goods; so that the goods may be conveyed at 
that rate of speed at which the whole effect of 
the horse will be the greatest possible; while 
the passengers are conveyed at that speed which, 
whatever the cost, is indispensably necessary. 
The weight of an ordinary mail coach is about 
2 tons; and, on a tolerably level turnpike road, 
it travels at the rate of 10 miles an hour. At 
this rate, the number of horses necessary to 
keep it constantly at work, including the spare 
horses indispensably necessary to be kept at 
the several stages, is computed at the rate of a 
horse per mile. Assuming the distance between 
London and Birmingham at 100 miles, a mail- 
coach running between these two places would 
require 100 horses; making the journey to and 
from Birmingham daily. The performance, 
therefore, of a horse working at this rate may 
be estimated at 2 tons carried 2 miles per day, 
or 4 tons carried one mile in a day. The force 
of traction on a good turnpike road is at least 
12 times its amount on a level rail-road. It 
therefore follows, that the performance of a 
horse on a rail-road will be 12 times the amount 
of its performance on a common road under 
similar circumstances. We may, therefore, 
take the performance of a horse working at 10 
miles an hour, on a level rail-road, at 48 tons 
conveyed 1 mile daily. 

“The best locomotive engines used on the 
Liverpool railway are capable of transporting 
150 tons on a level rail-road at the same rate; 
and, allowing the same time for stoppage, its 
work per day would be 150 tons conveyed 200 
miles, or 30,000 tons conveyed 1 mile: from 
which it follows, that the performance of one 
locomotive engine of this kind is equivalent to 
that of 7,500 horses working on a good turn- 
pike road, or to 625 horses working on a rail- 
way. The consumption of fuel requisite for 
this performance, with the most improved en- 
gines used at present on the Manchester and 
Liverpool line, would be at the rate of four 
ounces of coke per ton per mile, including the 
waste of fuel incurred by the stoppages. Thus 
the daily consumption of fuel, under such cir- 
cumstances, would amount to 7500 lbs. of coke ; 
and 1 1b. of coke daily would perform the work 
of one horse on a good turnpike road; and 
12 lbs. of coke daily would perform the work of 
one horse on a railway.” 





Constasie’s Misce.tany, Vout. LX XV. 
The Book of Butterflies. Vol. 1. 
Whittaker. 


Tuts little compact and beautiful volume, 
with its hundred illustrative and coloured en- 
gravings, will be quite a treasure in the 
country. It islong since we were accustomed 
to hunt butterflies with breathless anxiety, 
and bear them home in triumph, yet we are 
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not even now insensible to their beauties. A 
strange story is mentioned in the preface, 
which, as it is short, may be worth quoting: 

“ We are told, by Harris, in his description of 
the Plaintain, or Glanville, Fritillary, (Plate 
22. of this work,) that ‘ This Fly took its name 
from the ingenious Lady Glanville, whose me- 
mory had nearly suffered for her curiosity. Some 
relations that were disappointed by her will, at- 
tempted to set it aside by acts of lunacy; for 
they suggested, that none but those who were 
deprived of their senses would go in pursuit of 
Butterflies. Her relations and legatees cited Sir 
Hans Sloane and Mr. Rae to support her cha- 
racter. The latter gentleman went to Exeter, and 
on the trial satisfied the judge and jury of the 
lady’s laudable inquiry into the wonderful works 
of Creation, and established her will.” 








An Outline of the First Principles of Horticulture. 
By John Lindley, F.R.S. London: Longman 
& Co. 

Mr. Lindley’s elementary works are all valuable. 

His ‘ Outline of the First Principles of Botany’ 

has been translated into French and German, 

and republished in America; and we think he 
will add to his reputation by this plain, sensible, 
and serviceable little treatise. 





Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. Edited jointly by the Rev. J. Hunter 
and J. Stephenson, Esq. Part I. London: 
Black & Young. 

Tuts work will, when completed, form a useful 

andalmost necessary supplement to the dictiona- 

ries of Johnson and Webster ; it illustrates many 
curious local customs, and explains many ob- 
scurities in our old dramas, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

*The Oliad, a Poem.’—Those iron-headed 
Russians are insensible to the entreaties or the 
reproaches of the muse; they regard no more 
the note of the minstrel than they heed the song 
of the lark—their music is the roar of artillery, 
and the braying of the trumpet is the only lan- 
guage, save their mother tongue, which they 
understand. It must have been this natural 
insensibility, or ignorance, which has rendered 
all our songs vain; true it is, that he of all 
the Russias went on conquering with as little 
compunction of conscience, as if he had been 
unaware of the poetic combination formed 
against him. We think, however, that the time 
is at hand when he must lend an ear; here is a 
poem trumpet-tongued, which will make itself 
audible at Moscow: ‘The Oliad’ will burst upon 
him likea“ cloud with heaven’s artillery fraught.” 
It is impossible that Nicholas can withstand the 
following storm of hard names hurled by the 
muse against him :— 

Or if no other cause, internal broils 
J Call loud the intervention of some Czar; 
Some biood-tongued hound when Freedom’s pot o’er- 
ils, 
_ Some polar bear snorting for Polish war, 
Some Tight-uprooter, some embodied bar 
‘To liberty, some wild and whisker’d boar, 

Some hell-incarnate who descries afar 

His continent-o’ercreeping scorpions pour 
Venom all-wide and wild, fanging for human gore! 
Such is the Russ, your Pole-partitioner ! 

But Heaven’s ways are inscrutable !—’tis well. 

.The time doth near the shore, unless I err, 

When Right shall bear the balance and the bell: 
Hark! as | pen my prophecy, a knell 

Of death dull-beats, and thousands cease to slay, 
And the black flag startles the sentinel, 

Who strains his beamless eye o’er wolfish day, 

Torn from the womb of Night to terror and dismay ! 

The author trusts not entirely to song for the 
achievements indicated in the latter verse; he 
takes an auxiliary into his service, with the hope 
that he will smite the oppressor only; alas, 
cholera is not patriotic nor discriminating; and, 





indeed, the bard insinuates as much in the fol- 
lowing picture of destruction :— 


There, where the city rear’d her cluster’d piles, 
War, waste, and hell, and death, and darkness 
throng! 
Where babbling babes put forth their pouting wiles, 
And boys and maids danced to the festive song, 
And Wassail wont her midnight roar prolong ; 
Glazed sickness gazes, yawns the gulf-like grave! 
And carcase-cars full-loaded, and the long 
Dull knell do tell of hosts that none might save, 
The old, the young, the lov’d, the beauteous, and the 
brave. 


A to-and-fro-devouring desperate Hell 

Doth make his way in darkness, prying day 
Tracks not his steps, with furious force and fell, 

Yet all unseen, his pestilential sway 
Creeps like a cloud, cities cast forth their clay 

Of human hosts to be made cold and foul, 

For most must die !—Soon shall be none to say, 

Where halts the ravage— man’s departed soul 
Already rarely cites distraction’s lessening howl ! 

Yet we must not utterly despair: when all 
aid on earth fails, the poet’s song, the cholera’s 
pangs, and the patriot’s sword, there is nothing 
left but to call on the powers above:— 


Help, Heaven! for earth doth need thy shivering flash ! 
Oppression’s cliffs ne’er frown so gloomily 
As when far-beaten Freedom doth re-dash 
His flowing waves whirl’d with the furious sky ; 
Yet the storm comes and lasts, and Liberty 
Sucks to her lowest gulfsthe stony power 
That bow’d her to his bidding, low and high, 
Tempest and tide throng round her tottering tower, 
Where the last watch is set, for ’tis the dawning heur, 


The chain is blacklier link’d, the lash is lifted, 
But the bound victim makes a desperate stir: 
Frowns the stern tyrant-rock ?—it shall be rifted! 
The swollen surge that wont but to demur 
In yeasty roar, a fearful minister, 
Curls up his mane ; the Lion is alive, 
Hope’s sail is set, though shiver’d, I infer 
Sinking despair, deep must the despot dive, 
And Force to keep his hold must strenuously strive. 
The same simple energy of style which the 
reader may have observed heretofore, distin- 
guishes his attack on the Emperor Nicholas ; if 
he outlive this, he is immortal :— 
Ferocious Hypocrite! ’twas thine to crush— 
But not make lifeless, torture,—not destroy : 
Then when the indignant victim flung the flush 
On his proud cheek, or pain’s more pale alloy, 
How sat’st thou gloating with satanic joy ! 
“ Enough,” thou criest: “slave, leave him to his 
cell— 
He might sink under more, and thus my toy 
Of torment would be broken, ’tis done well— 
Leave him: hence, wretch! and charge strictly the 
sentinel.” 
«I doubt the dungeon is too warm and dry: 
Doth any daylight issue from above ? 
Take care ye give him breath, or he may die ! 
And now ’tis time, methinks, we should have shrove : 
The temple-bell summons to Christian love ! 
Hark! the ‘ Te Deum’—away ! mind if thou can 
Acquaint me with the hour ye mean to prove 
To-morrow’s scourge-ordeal ;: the blood that ran 
To-day should be out-washed—now to thanksgivings, 
man.” 
Ferocious Hypocrite! O Hell out-shining, 
Most unconceived, unheard-of monster !—so, 
’Tis the top-peak of villainy, confining 
The rudest rock in the most melting snow : 
Be sure thy orisons profusely flow, 
Duke-devotee, thou hast so much to borrow ; 
Yet if thou yield a thank for every throe, 
The time will lapse whey the thong plies to-morrow, 
And so warm duty turn to tears, and shame, and 
sorrow ! 


We have, we hope, quoted sufficiently from 
* The Oliad,’ to show the genius of the author 
for clear and touching descriptions; and for 
that quiet simplicity of language, which, indeed, 
is a mark of all true poets. We are, however, 
a little alarmed for his personal safety ; he can- 
not but be asa thorn in the Emperor's side: 
and such things have been as secret treaties, by 
which patriotic men have been delivered up to 
imprisonment or death. We advise him to take 
care of himself. 

* Zoleikhu, a Dramatic Tale from Holy Writ.’ 
—The author of this drama has shown how a 
perilous theme may be safely handled; Zoleikha 
is no other than Potiphar’s wife. We were half 
inclined to quote the scene between Joseph and 
the Temptress, that our readers might see the 
aim of the author in this work; the passionless 





discussion takes the sting out of the temptation, 
as the tongue is taken out of an adder; and all 
who are afraid of being moved more than js 
meet by the perusal of scripture, may have re- 
cource to this drama—we will answer for their 
safety. 

‘On Farinaceous Seeds and Pulse, §c., b 
Henry Hiort.’—A little tract which may be read 
with advantage by all agriculturists. 

* Thoughts on Improving the Agriculture and 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor in the County 
of Hertford.’—This is a sensible little pamphlet, 
which touches chiefly on agricultural schools, 
education for the working classes, systems of 
banking, and plans of emigration. There js 
much good sense in it, and a laudable desire 
for the welfare of mankind. 

‘ Advice to Emigrants, by Thomas Dyke, Jun.’ 
—We have discussed the subject of which this 
sensible little tract treats in a former num- 
ber: the author seems well acquainted with the 
colonies and the condition of our people at home, 
and those who desire to quit England may be 
benefited by consulting his pages. 

‘ The Voice of Humanity,’ Vol. 11.—This work 
comes from the Association for Promoting Ra- 
tional Humanity towards the animal creation. 
To see that a horse when it moves a ton weight 
is not overloaded; that an ass, which carries 
double panniers with three children on one side 
and stolen poultry on the other, is not too 
heavily burthened ; that an ox destined for the 
dinner of the Rational Humanity Committee is 
knocked genteelly on the head, and the eels 
which form the tail dish, are skinned alive with 
becoming courtesy, are all objects interesting to 
the humane and the considerate. We cannot 
do otherwise than wish such an association to 
prosper: we fear, however, that fattened calves 
will still be killed; that lambs will be reared for 
the slaughter-house; eels continue to be skinned; 
cod to be crimped ; oysters to be opened by the 
uncivil edge of a knife, and fowls nicked on the 
crown and hung up to flutter to death by the 
heels, in spite of all remonstrance or interpo- 
sition. And we must think that horses goaded 
by whip and spur at Newmarket or elsewhere; 
children compelled to toil in a dusty factory 
from morn to night; and men constrained to do 
the work of eight days in the week, that they 
may live seven; are matters equally worthy of 
the notice of the kind and philanthropic. 





© Thackrah on Arts, Trades, and Professions, Sc. 
—We were sure a work so full of curious and 
important information as Mr. Thackrah’s would 
reach a second edition: a second edition has 
appeared, containing much new matter. We 
could show a few errors in the work, and men- 
tion some omissions, but we have only leisure or 
room for two: a stone sawyer was never heard 
to whistle at his work, and a critic, though ofa 
long-lived craft, was never heard to sing; when 
a third edition makes its appearance, we trust 
to see these two observations embodied and 
commented on. 

‘ Letters for the Press, by Francis Roscommon.’ 
—These letters are many in number, and touch 
on the feelings, passions, manners, and pursuits 
of man. They more especially refer to the lite- 
rary world, and, though the author died before 
he proved the pains which criticism gives, he 
was wise, we think, to take himself away, for the 
following passage shows he was but too sensi- 
tive for such a world as this:— 

“ There is one circumstance in modern litera- 
ture which I often think of with pain: itis, that 
a number of delicate and sensitive minds, full of 
ardent aspirations after excellence, romantic 
notions and anticipations of fame and honours, 
are necessarily overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment in their literary career. I say necessarily, 
on several accounts. In the first place, there are 
mapy men of undoubted genius, who, from the 
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peculiar structure of their minds, cannot put 
their conceptions into a popular form ; there are 
others again, whose estimate of their own talents, 
formed perhaps from their capability of enjoy- 
ing, with great zest, the masterly productions of 
others, is much too high: there are others who 
meet with adverse circumstances, ill-natured 
critigisms, or other checks and discouragements, 
trifling in appearance, but causes of powerful 
operation on the feelings of those against whom 
they are directed. Besides, there must be much 
disappointment where there are many compe- 
titors: excellence is comparative,—the higher 
the level of mediocrity is raised, the more diffi- 
cult it is to rise above it. 

“ Whatever are the causes, it is obvious, that 
where the cultivation of letters prevails so ex- 
tensively as it does in our own country, the effect 
will take place; and I cannot, for my own part 
help feeling for the blighted hopes of many a 
pure, sensitive, and enthusiastic mind. 
modern critic thinks little of these things: he 
takes up the volume ofa young author to review, 
and marks the ambition and the weakness of his 
victim with a triumphant self-complacency in 
his own superior knowledge of life, and power 
of estimating the chances of success. If he is one 


The | 





of the ill-natured tribe, he takes occasion to | 


show the dexterity with which he can disentangle 
faults from the beauties which concealed them 
from a duller discrimination. If he is a bene- 
volent critic, he thinks he is conferring a kind- 
ness, by recommending the writer to desist from 


the unprofitable pursuit of poetry, whatever | 
else he may have attempted, for which nature | 


has not adapted him, and to turn his attention 
to some branch of the common business of life; 
as if the transition from high hopes of literary 
excellence to some other object could be as 
easily accomplished as recommended. He re- 
flects not that there is one mind to which every 
word that he is penning is a dagger; that, simple 
as it may seem to him, this lowering of high 
hopes, this abandonment of cherished schemes, 
is the destruction of a system of happiness, and 
involves a total alteration in the moral and in- 
tellectual character ; and that the failure, which 
must be inevitable if there is little real merit, is 
an evil requiring no aggravation from insensi- 
bility, dull-sighted kindness, or intentional ma- 
lignity. The plea, that it is necessary to protect 
the public from crude works, to save our litera- 
ture from debasement, and to repress dulness 
and unfounded pretension, cannot avail much 
with any man of sense, who is aware that nothing 
but sterling excellence can permanently support 
any work in the public opinion; and that, as 
guardians of our literature from the contamina- 
tion of what is worthless and in bad taste, the 
critics are of very dubious utility.” 

1. ‘ Companion to the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
2. ‘ Psaims and Hymuns.’—These are very small, 
very neat, and well-arranged volumes: the best 
sources have been resorted to, and good taste 
exerted in the selection: the names of Mant, 
Heber, Doddridge, Watts, Collyer, Keble, and 
Montgomery, would give influence to any work. 
The print is large and clear. 

‘The Well-spent Hour.’—This is an English 
reprint, with emendations, of an American book, 
written for the benefit of children; it is sufficient 
praise to say that the work is worthy of the 
title-page. 

‘The Black Hussar, a Tale founded on Fact, by 
a Lady.’—'This is a sad story of blighted love and 
suicide; with as much nature amid its wildness 
as will please many readers. A lady prefers a 
tall dark-whiskered hussar, with a death’s head 
on the front of his cap, to asensible schoolmaster 
who could quote Virgil; and we dare say she 
was right; but it displeased her father, and the 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 

AN INVOCATION TO MUSIC. 
Ser where, upon the blue and waveless deep, 
Comes forth the silent Moon! 
Now, Music! wake from out thy charmed sleep, 
And bid thy sweet soul weep 
Her life away in some immortal tune! 
Or let thy soaring spirit run 
Aloft upon some wild enchanted air, 
Before whose breath Despair 
Dies like a mist before the uprisen sun! 


Come forth, lost spirits of the world of sound ! 
Leave, leave awhile your aye-sweet tasks 
above, 
And rear your starry heads with music crowned, 
And once more weave an earthly song of love! 
Weave ’t around the gentle heart,— 
Handel, Haydn, great Beethoven, 
And thou, sweet sweet-souled Mozart! 
Ah! sure to sing and love must be the angel's 
part: 
Therefore, pour your skyey treasures, 
Grand, unknown, immortal measures, 
Such as ne’er the blooming Earth 
Heard since first she burst to birth, 
And in endless ether hung, 
While the stars of morning sung! 





MEMOIR OF SHELLEY. 
(Continued from p. 524.) 





neva, however, I heard from Byron and Mrs. 
Shelley the melancholy news, and imme- 
diately recrossed the Alps. At Sarzana, the 
people of the place told me that the bodies 
of my friends had been washed on shore. 
On the evening of the same day I arrived at 
Pisa. I have already, as taken from the 
mouth of Mr. Trelawney, given a description 
of the funeral ceremony, and my finding 
Byron in a high fever, on his return from 
the sad obsequies, and have nothing to add 
to that account. 

I believe that Byron felt severcly the loss 
of Shelley-——though, it must be confessed, 
his remarks at the pyre, and swimming off 
to his yacht, little prove it. Don Juan like, 
he was a strange compound of meanness 
and generosity, of the pathetic and ludi- 
crous, the grave and the gay, the sublime 
and the ridiculous.+ An instance of this was 
not wanting during the first days of my visit. 
In the burning of Shelley, there was a por- 
tion of his body that would not consume. 
It was supposed to be his heart. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt carefully preserved and took 
with him the relic to the Lanfranchi. This 
Mrs. Shelley of course claimed. But her 


| right was contested for some time on the part 


Ir was a strange coincidence, that I should | 


have been exposed to the same squall which 
proved fatal to two of my oldest and bets 
friends, Shelley and Williams. I embarked 
on the 2nd of July, with a party with whom 
I was acquainted, on board of a vessel they 
had hired, for Genoa. During the first three 
days of our voyage, we were constantly be- 
calmed, lying one whole night off the Pontine 
Marshes, where some of our passengers were 
attacked with malaria. On the fourth day 
set in a sirocco, which brought us into the 
gulph of Genoa. ‘That gulph is subject to 
violent gusts of wind at all seasons of the 
year, but more especially in the hot months ; 
and our captain, as the breeze died away, fore- 
saw that we should not get into port at least 
that night. Over the Apennines, which en- 
circle Genoa as with an amphitheatre, hung 
columns up-piled of dark threatening clouds, 
which soon confirmed his opinion. I forget 
the precise hour at which the squall came 
on, but neither between the Tropics nor on 
the Line, did I ever witness a severer one, 
and, being accompanied by a heavy rain, it 
was the more felt. We were, however, all 
snug, and in smooth water, in consequence 
of the Mistral* blowing right off the shore. 
We must have been 20 or 25 miles from 
Spezia, when the storm burst upon us. 

I should think few pleasure-boats could 
have lived in such weather, especially in the 


| bay of Spezia, where it was impossible to 


old man’s anger brought about the death of the | 


lovers, by means of ratsbane, or nitric acid, or 
Some such speedy medicine for madness. 


run before the wind, the reefs stretching a 
long way out, and the surf rising very high 
all along the coast. After beating all night 


| and the best part of the next day, we at 


length got into harbour. At the Hotel 
de l'Europe there was a rumour that two 
Englishmen had been lost near Lerici; but 
though I knew my friends were living in 
the vicinity of that place, it never entered 
my mind that they were the individuals, 
and proceeded on my journey to Switzer- 
land. Some days after my arrival at Ge- 

* The old way of spelling Mistral was Maestral, or 
prevailing wind—Vento Maestro. 





| and make sonnets on it.” 








of Mr. Hunt, who contended that his friend- 
ship surpassed her love. 

Byron compared this amiable dispute to 
that between Ajax and Ulysses, for the arms 
of Achilles, and said, ‘‘ What does Hunt want 
with it? He'll only put it ina glass case 
Byron had heard 
also that Mrs. Williams meant to preserve 
her husband's ashes in an urn. His remark 
was, “ Why, she'll make tea in it one of these 
days.” 

These grim jokes were certainly ill-timed, 
but are in character with the writer of the 
shipwreck in Don Juan. 

During several evenings we passed toge- 
ther, it was a melancholy satisfaction to talk 
over all the particulars of the wreck. It 
would seem that Shelley had been insensible 
of the danger, as well as Williams, for the 
boat was seen to have gone down with every 
stitch of sail set, as proved afterwards, when 
it was found. Williams was a good swimmer, 
and had no doubt made strong efforts for his 
life, having been washed on the beach partly 
undressed ; but Shelley had his hand locked 
in his waistcoat, where he had in his haste 
thrust a volume of Keats’s poems, showing 
that he had been reading to the last moment, 
and had not made the slightest strugele to 
save himself. We both agreed that he wished 
to die young, though if years are to be mea- 
sured by events, he had lived, as he used to 
say, to an hundred. Shelley's writings are 
prophetic of his destiny. He singularly re- 
marks: “The life of a man of talent, who 
should die in his thirtieth year, is, with re- 
gard to his own feelings, longer than that of 
a miserable, priest-ridden slave, who dreams 
out a century of dulness. ‘The one has per- 
petually cultivated his mental faculties—has 
rendered himself master of his thoughts— 





+ There is an anecdote of Byron, which justice re- 
quires should not be passed over. At one of the dinners 
he gave at Pisa, (before dinner, I should say,) he pro- 
posed to Shelley a bet of 10002. on the longevity of Sir 
fimothy Shelley and Lady Noel. This bet Shelley 
accepted ; and many weeks had not transpired before 
Lady Byron’s mother died; but Byron never men- 
tioned, or offered to pay the debt. Quare, if the 
Countess had survived the Baronet, whether Byron 
would not have claimed, and Shelley paid the 10002. ? 
Both may be answered in the affirmative. 
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can abstract and generalize amid the le- 
thargy of every-day business ;—the other 
can slumber over the brightest moments 
of his being, and is unable to remember 
the happiest hour of his life. Perhaps the 
perishing ephemeron enjoys a longer life 
than the tortoise.” Byron did ample justice 
to his talents and virtues, and we passed in re- 
view the strange occurrences of his life, and 
among the rest canvassed fully his Naples 
Romance. Byron thought, as Maddocks had 
done in the Welch affair, that the whole was 
the effect of an overwrought imagination. I 
am of a very different opinion—for, however 
visionary Shelley might be in his poetical 
theories, in the concerns of life he always 
showed a particular sagacity and rationality ; 
for it was a curious anomaly in his character, 
that, although he was extremely negligent as 
to his own, there was no one to whom a friend 
could better intrust his affairs, no one who 
displayed more judgment, prudence, and 
caution in their arrangement. This, Byron, 
who was not a man of business, knew, and 
latterly, seldom acted without having recourse 
to Shelley—whose advice he generally 
adopted. We had much discussion about 
the ‘ Liberal’ then preparing. The influence 
Shelley had over Byron, was proved in no- 
thing more than his being persuaded to join 
in that review, the first idea of which was 
suggested by Shelley for the benefit of Mr. 
Hunt. Byron, by Shelley’s death, found 
himself in a cleft stick—was in honour bound, 
though “ a@ contre cur,” to lend his name 
to a periodical whose fate he foresaw. Had 
Shelley lived, it probably might have been 


different; though the tide of cant was then 
running so strong, that the addition of even 
his talent would hardly have availed to stem 
it. Byron’s friends were all hostile to the 
undertaking : he himself never entered hear- 
tily into it, and was not sorry to see it fail. 
He only wrote, I believe, one one article, 


that on ‘My Grandmother's Review, the 
British,’ and I am surprised that Messrs. 
Moore and Murray, who have scraped toge- 
ther every scrap, raked up the rags and 
tatters and cinders of Byron, should have 
forgotten to give a place in their castrated 
quartos,t to one of the most humorous of 
their noble correspondent’s jeux d’esprit. 





tI am at no loss to account for the inveteracy with 
which 1 was assailed by the press, through the in- 
fluence of the all-mighty of bibliopolists, and the per- 
severing attempts that were for a time but too success- 
fully exerted, to cast doubts on the authenticity of 
Byron’s Conversations. Much credit is due to the pub- 
lisher for this very ingenious, and to him useful policy. 
The fact is, that Messrs. Moore, Murray,and Hobhouse 
looked upon Lord Byron as an heir-loom, as their pri- 
vate property; and were highly indignant that any 
one should presume to know anything about their noble 
friend. Considering how fond Lord Byron was of mys- 
tifying, it is most singular that almost every anecdote 
contained in my Sketch of his Life, should have been 
subsequently confirmed by his letters or autobiography ; 
but I must consider it a remarkable piece of effrontery 
that Mr. Moore should treat me as so far dead in the 
world of letters, as, without any acknowledgment, 
apology, or citation of the ‘ Conversations,’ to strengthen 
his diluted volumes with the most spiritual part of 
mine. The communication from Goethe to me, he 
has taken upon himself to extract, only changing a few 
words of my translation, and omitting that of the Sonnet 
addressed by that much-lamented poet to Lord Byron. 
The beautiful lines to the Countess Guiccioli, and the 
Irish Avatara, and many of the Epigrams, he has as- 
sumed to himself the same privilege of adding to this 
edition ; and to the seventh volume, containing the 
Juvenile Poems, has appended, with the signature E., 
(as his own notes,) several pages of my book, prefacing 
them with “ Lord Byron said—so and so.” If such a 
gross violation of literary property should be passed 
over, adieu to copyright. 


Had I considered Mr. Moore’s a real Life of Lord 





Byron, the most superstitious of beings, re- 
lated also the following story of Shelley, which 
I afterwards heard confirmed. Shortly before 
his fatal voyage to Leghorn, the inhabitants 
of the country house at San Lorenzo were 
alarmed, at midnight, by piercing shrieks. 
They rushed out of their bed-rooms. Mrs. 
Shelley, who had miscarried a few days be- 
fore, got as far as the door and fainted. The 
rest of the party found Shelley in the saloon 
with his eyes wide open, and gazing on va- 
cancy, as though he beheld some spectre. 
On waking him, he related that he had had 
avision. He thought that a figure wrapped 
in amantle came to his bed side, and beckoned 
to him. He got up and followed it, and 
when in the hall, the phantom lifted up the 
hood of his cloak, and showed the phantasm 
of himself—and saying, “Siete satisfatto”— 
vanished. 

Shelley had been reading a strange drama, 
which is supposed to have been written 
by Calderon, entitled, El embozado, 6 el 
encapotado. It isso scarce, that Washington 
Irving told me he had sought for it without 
success in several of the public libraries of 
Spain. Thestory is—that a kind of Cipriano or 
Faust is through life thwarted in all his plans 
for the acquisition of wealth, or honour, or 
happiness, by a masked stranger, who stands 
in his way like some Alastor or evil spirit. He 
is at length in love—the day is fixed for his 
marriage,—when the unknown contrives to 
sow dissension between him and his betrothed, 
and to break off the match. Infuriate with 
his wrongs, he breathes nothing but revenge, 
but all his attempts to discover his mysterious 
foe prove abortive: at length his persecutor 
appears of his own accord. When about to 
fight, the Embocado unmasks, and discovers 
the phantasm of himself, saying, ‘Are you 
satisfied?” The hero of the play dies with 
horror. 

This play had worked strongly on Shelley’s 
imagination, and accounts for the awful 
scene at San Lorenzo. 

On the 22nd August, I took my last leave 
of Byron, to return to Geneva. I performed 
this journey in a caratella, with relays of 
horses, a mode of conveyance which Mat- 
thews, the Invalid, had reason for reeommend- 
ing, for it enabled me to make much more 
progress than I could have done post. I 
shall not enter into my feelings during this 
mournful pilgrimage to the sites of my 
friends’ funeral pyres, easily discoverable 
by their ashes. I had another duty to per- 
form, to visit the country house, where they 
had past their Villegiatura. 

From Sarzana to Lerici, there is only a 
cross (and that a narrow) carriage road. After 
a somewhat difficult ascent of three miles, the 
caleche set me down at a bye foot-path, 
which conducts to San Lorenzo. The sky 
was perfectly cloudless, and not a breath of 
air relieved the intense heat of an Italian 
August sun. The day had been unusually 
oppressive, and there was a mistiness in the 





Byron—had his materials been such as to enable him 
to Say 
— fit ut pateat veluti descripta tabella 
ita— 

I should have felt the less indignant at this liberty; or 
even had he acknowledged tue source from which he 
bad derived his information, should have been the less 
inclined to object to this piracy ; but, as nothing can be 
more imperfect, more garbled, more timid and time- 
serving and one-sided, than the Memoirs so splendidly 
illustrated and ingly put forth to the pubhc, [ am 
not willing to be silent on this topic. 








atmosphere, or rather a glow which softened 
down the distances into those mellow tints 
in which Claude delighted to bathe his land- 
scapes. I was little in a mood to enjoy the 
beauties which increased every moment dur- 
ing this walk. I followed mechanically a 
—— overhung with trellised vines, and 

ordered with olive trees, contrasted here 
and there with the massy broad dark foliage 
of the fig tree. Fora mile or two I continued 
to ascend, till on a sudden a picture burst on 
my view, that no pen could describe. Before 
me was the broad expanse of the Mediterra- 
nean, studded with islands and a few fishing- 
boats, with their Lattine sails, the sun’s broad 
disk just dipping in the waves ; thick groves 
of fruit trees, interspersed with cottages and 
villas sloped down to the shores of the gulph 
of Spezia: and safely land-locked, a little to 
the left, Lerici, with its white flat-roofed houses 
almost in the sea, stood in the centre, and 
followed the curve of this bay; the two pro- 
montories projecting from which were sur- 
mounted with castles for the protection of 
the coast, and the enforcing of the quarantine 
laws. The descent now became rapid and 
broken, and, deeply worn into the rock, only 
offered occasional glimpses of the sea, the 
two islets in front, and the varied coast of 
Porto Venere to the right. I now came in 
sight of San Lorenzo, a village, or rather 
a miserable collection of windowless black 
huts, piled one above the other, inclosed 
within barren rocks that overhang and encir- 
cle it. The place is inhabited solely by fish- 
ermen and their families, on the female part 
of whom devolves (as is common in Italy) 
the principal labour. However ungraceful 
in itself, the peasantry of this part of Italy 
have some peculiarity of costume ; but the 
women of San Lorenzo are in a savage state 
of nature—perfect Ichthyophagi ; their long 
coal-black hair trails in greasy strings, un- 
washed and uncombed, over their faces, and 
some of these fiendish-looking creatures had 
not even fastened it in a knot behind the 
head, but suffered it to hang half way down 
their backs. They had neither shoes nor 
stockings, and the rags which scarcely hid 
their deformity, were strongly impregnated 
with the effluvia of the fish they carried on 
their bare heads to the neighbouring markets. 
Their children were just such meagre yellow 
imps as, from such mothers, and filth, and 
poverty of food, might be supposed. The 
men I did not see. 

Between this village and Lerici, but nearer 
to the former, was pointed out to me the so- 
litary villa or palazzo, as it was called, which 
was about to waken in me so many bitter re- 
collections. It is built immediately upon the 
shore, and consisted of one story—the ground 
floor, when the Libeccio sets strongly in, 
must have been washed by the waves. 

A deaf unfeeling old wretch, a woman 
who had the care of the house, and had wit- 
nessed all the desolation of which it had been 
the scene, witha savage unconcern and much 
garrulity, gave a dry narrative of the story 
as she led me through the — 

Below was a large unpaved sort of entrance 
hall, without doors or windows, where la 
the small flat-bottomed boat or skiff, muc 
shattered, of which I have already spoken. 
It was the same my poor friends had.on 
the Serchio. Against the wall, and scattered 
about the floor, were oars, and fragments of 
spars and masts, some of which had been 
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cast on shore from the wreck: they told too 
well the tale of woe. 

A dark and somewhat perpendicular stair- 
case now led us tothe only floor that re- 
mained. It reminded me somewhat in its 
arrangement of an Indian Bungalow: the 
walls white-washed—the rooms, now without 
furniture, consisted of a saloon with eight 
doors, and four chambers at the four corners : 
this, with the exception of a terrace in front, 
was the whole house. This verandah, which 
ran the whole length of the villa, was of con- 
siderable width, and the view from it of a 
magical and supernatural beauty. 

There was a calm desolation in the unrip- 
pled marble of the sea now, that reminded 
me, in its contrast, of the days and nights 
of tempest and horror which Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Shelley experienced, balanced be- 
tween hope and fear for the fate of their 
devoted husbands—fancying now that every 
sail would bring them to their homes, and 
now, that, in the roaring of every wave, they 
could discover their drowning cries. I could 

icture to myself the ghastly smile with which 

relawney related the finding of their corpses 
—the torpor and unconsciousness of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the sublime firmness of Mrs. Shelley, 
contrasted with her frame, worn out with 
sicknes*—their children, too young to be sen- 
sible uf their loss, clasped in their despairing 
and widowed mothers’ arms. All this rushed 
upon my imagination, and, insensible to the 
heat or fatigue of the ascent, I found myself, 
scarcely knowing how, where my caleche was | 
waiting for me; and it was midnight, and | 
after a twenty-two hours’ journey, more | 
harassing in mind and body than I had 
ever experienced, that I reached the inn at | 
Spezia. | 


[To be continued next week.) | 





LIFE IN BANGOR. 
BY A SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLER. 


the Duchess of Kent and her 
ry is, with the approaching Kistedd- 
fod, will give additional interest to our correspondent’s 
communication. ] 

Rise at eight, 

To breakfast straight : 
Lobster, prawn, 

The meal adorn ; 


(The residence of 
Pe etgsarg 





Walks the strand 
Of Mona’s land: 
When ’tis hot, 
Sails in yacht. 


Of novels, plays, 

Of other days ; 

Stale reviews 

We don’t refuse ; 

For here we find 

The march of mind 

Rather behind : 

Folks deal with Hol- 
born 

More than Colburn. 

At ten, the mail, 

Without fail, 

The horn we hear 

Approaching near 

Upon its route ; 

We sally out, 

At its blowing, 

To learn what’s 
going. 

Guests arrive, 

For lodging strive, 

Hurry scurry ; 

Hostess sorry, 

Rooms o’erflowing ; 

Waiters, bowing, 


Show guests down 
To th’ house in town. 
Then, perhaps, 
Among the chaps, 
Outside or in, 
Who crowd the inn, 
We catch a Paddy ; 
Very glad he 
Asks after friends, 
Best wishes sends, 
Till, horses to, 
Guard swears a few; 
In jump all four, 
Bang goes the door: 
We bid good night— 
Guard cries, “All 
right :”” 
His horn he blows, 
And off she goes. 
The mail departed, 
The street deserted, 
We seek our bed, 
And all is said. 
Thus without strife 
We pass our life, 


With toast and rolls, 

And steaming bowls, 

And eggs, and ham, 

And fowl, to cram. 

When done with vittle, 

We lounge a little : 

Feed the deer, 

Watch the weir, 

Walk a while, 

And time beguile : 

See the wherry 

Cross the ferry ; 

Boatman’s chatter 

All Welsh patter : 

Pluck a flower : 

This sudden shower 

Is quite a bore : 

At th’ inn door, 

The lot of chaises 

Much amazes: 

Lords inside 

With ladies ride ; 

Maids in jocks 

On dickey box, 

While footmen tumble 

In the rumble. 

Our future queen, 

Through spy-glass 
seen, 


Beaumaris folks, 

In best cloaks 

And nether dresses, 

Bring addresses : 

Fair Kent replies ; 

Ten thousand cries 

Rend the air; 

Urchins stare ; 

While men quaff ale, 

Would float a whale, 

To drink to her 

Who makes this stir. 
At five, we dine, 

And sip our wine: 

Soup and fish, 

With some made- 
dish ; 

Beans and peas, 

Tart and cheese: 

Cast a look 

On some book— 

Another peep, 

Then fast asleep. 

At seven, we 

Call for our tea; 

With which we stuff in 

A butter’d muffin. 

Down town we trot, 

To get a lot 





Drinking, eating—eating, drinking, 
And trouble not our heads with thinking. 


DREAMS, DREAMING, AND DREAMERS. 
** Les songes ne sont que des mensonges.”” 

Tue pun in this motto was probably acci- 
dental; but the saying originated with Henri 
Quatre, when informed by his queen that 
she had dreamt of his assassination. It is 
strange, but, whatever theory of dreams be 
adopted—that of the fancy waking while the 
judgment sleeps—or the memory playing 
architect with the events and interests of the 
preceding day—indigestion, partial collapse 
of the brain, irregular motion of the nervous 
fluid, the agency of good spirits, or the in- 
fluence of bad ones—whatever dreams may 
be made of, and wherever they may proceed 


| trom, most persons have had some one or 


two, that it would puzzle philosophy to ac- 
count for. A volume might be made up of 
distinguished dreams—sleeping reveries, that 
have descended to us in record, because the 
dreamers were distinguished. When a great 
man’s sneeze was esteemed propitious, it was 
a fair inference that his dreams were omi- 
nous; and when he was a politician, that they 
should be political. Thus, Alexander dreamed 
of a high priest, who promised him the em- 
pire of the world ; Scylla, hesitating to march 
to Rome, was encouraged in his sleep by 
Bellona, who also favoured him with a list of 
the citizens he ought to proscribe; Cambyses 
pleaded a dream when he ordered his bro- 
ther to be put todeath; Julian, the Apostate, 
dreamt that Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo, 
commanded him to restore their ancient 
worship; and the King of the Vandals, in 
the time of Justinian, was dreamed out of 
his kingdom—the army of Belisarius being 
put in spirits for the enterprise, by the sea- 
sonable vision of a Roman priest. When 
Jenghis Khan wished to invade India, he too 
had his dream; and it is singular that this 
conqueror, who neither feared God nor re- 
garded man, affected to have been encouraged 
in his dream by a Christian monk; and a 
superstitious faith in dreams is found among 
the isolated savages of the great Pacific, as 
may be seen on reference to Mr. Bennett’s 
Notes, which appeared in this Paper.¢ A 
regard to dreams has formed an influential 
part of every false religion: that in earlier 
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ages the Deity made them the medium of 
prophetic communication, is shown by the 
Scriptures ; but that the prophets occasionally 
so honoured had evidently no power to see 
or interpret visions when they chose, is proved 
by the reply of Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and by his own confession in another place— 
“7 was astonished at the vision, but none 
understood it”; and again, “ As for me, 
Daniel, my cogitations much troubled me.” 
To separate the revelations made to the pro- 
phets and holy men, from all common visions 
of common sleep, divination by dreams was 
condemned as magic in the Jewish law; one 
class of seducers to idolatry, against whom 
the people were especially warned, were 
‘“‘dreamers of dreams’; and even when 
events coincided with the visions, the magis- 
trates were still commanded to put the dreamer 
to death. The superstition inherently bedded 
in the human heart, and the near neighbour- 
hood of idolators, perpetually interfered 
with the execution of these laws; and the 
land continually abounded with false seers, 
who pretended to revelations in sleep. In 
the classic world, the poets divided with the 
priests the empire of visions; their dreams, 
the offspring of the Muses, peopled heaven 
with gods, and earth with heroes: in early 
ages they were believed to be subject to di- 
vine presentiments ; and if we wonder that 
their countrymen believed, on their evidence, 
the existence of celestial agents, we should 
remember that for the existence of a thou- 
sand human beings, the occurrence of a 
thousand historical events, we believe on the 
self-same proof. The philosophers, in theory 
at least, sided with the poets: Plato con- 
sidered dreams emanations from the Divinity, 
so did Aristotle and Pythagoras; Zeno held 
that the study of our dreams was essential to 
self-knowledge ; Heraclitus, that sleep was a 
separate existence, wherein each human 
being occupied a particular world; Socrates 
conceived bad or foolish dreams to arise from 
an overcharged body, yet affixed high im- 
portance to good ones. These various opi- 
nions are affecting. The wisest felt them- 
selves encompassed by clouds and darkness; 
they sought after the Divinity “ on the right 
hand, but he was not there; on the left hand, 
but they could not perceive him ;”—and some- 
times they ventured to hope that, in the hour 
of midnight, amid “ stars, and stillness, and 
immensity,” dreams, the offspring of that 
hour, might be the angels of his presence. 
The imagination, sooner satisfied than the 
reason, gave Elysium to the poet’s credence ; 
and though Elysium was only the creation of 
his own mind, he could believe in its exis- 
tence; and the shows and ag too of the 
Pagan ritual could satisfy him. He was the 
high priest's master; having invented the 
fables, he could revel in their practical ob- 
servance: garlands, music, flowing robes, 
splendid offerings, graceful dances, radiant 
temples, and statues that seemed just stepped 
from the sun—these things intoxicated the 
poet with rich and brilliant fancies, hid from 
him, a child of feeling, all that pressed with 
dark and heavy power on the man who de- 
manded a reason for the faith he was com- 
manded to adopt. 

The demonology of dreams,—the question 
how far evil agency was permitted really to 
achieve extraordinary coincidences between 
the predictions of sleep and their fulfilment 
in broad day,—is better waived than debated. 
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The poetical reader will remember the grand 
delineation in Milton’s ‘Hymn on the Na- 
tivity,’ of the cutting short of the power of 
Pagan priests and gods—the “drying up” of 
their Euphrates, consequent on the revelation 
of the true mystery, and the shining of the 
true light : 

The oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving : 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell ; 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

rom haunted sprirg and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered, god of Palestine ; 
And mourned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with taper’s holy shine. 
The Libyan Ammon shrinks his horn; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 

To come back to ourselves. Sleep has 
been called the noviciate of death; but this 
implies that deep unbroken slumber, which 
a friend of ours insists on defining to be 
happiness. Grievous dreams, such as are 
described in Coleridge’s wonderful poem, 
‘The Pains of Sleep,’ embodying crime, 
perplexity, vicissitude, imprisonment of the 
faculties, torture, affliction, groans, and tears 
—such sleep is only a reprint of a wretched 
life. A dream of remorse must be a real 


Tartarus. The Opium-eater has written fear- 
fully eloquent descriptions of the visions in- 
cident to extreme physical derangement; and 
there doubtless exist many who, without his 
powers of delineation, possess all his power of 


suffering. The writer of these remarks has 
undergone the agonics of dreams, and knows 
too well all that makes the tranquil, star-lit, 
beautiful, balmy midnight, the theatre of 
phantom tragedies. Once, when slowly re- 
covering from an illness, and in a state 
equally divided between nervous excitement 
and debility, everything heard or witnessed 
during the day of a terrible nature, was in 
the night faithfully translated into dreams. 
Painful scenes in works of fiction were 
equally revived, and the unfortunate dreamer 
went through all the agitations proper to the 
actors. The parting between Fergus and 
Waverley in the prison, and the degrading of 
Adam Blair from the ministry, are two in- 
stances that just occur; but these were com- 
paratively pleasant visions—terror was lost 
in the “ milder grief of pity”; being hanged, 
is the horror of horrors, climaxed only by 
having to hang your best friend. O! the 
touch of the cap, fancied to be drawn over 
your face—the multitude of staring eyes, 
felt, not seen, through it—the condensed re- 
collection of life—the prayer for the future, 
like none ever pronounced when awake, so 
intense, so passionate, so real, that it always 
broke the bonds of slumber! Truly, if one 
were asleep to be as wretched invariably, as 
one can be occasionally, dreams would rank 
among the heaviest trials of life. But we 
shall bring our speculations to a conclusion in 
another paper. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
LATEST ACCOUNTS. 

(From the diary of an officer employed on the Voyage of Dis- 
covery, now prosecuting by order of the Prussian Government.) 

On the 24th of June (1831), we cast anchor 
in the roadsted of Honolulu, which forms the 
port of O-a-hu, and is the seat of government 
for the entire group of the Sandwich Islands. 
Whilst the Princess Louisa was steering towards 
the port, the Governor of Honolulu was observed 
making his way down to the shore. His hercu- 
lean dimensions perfectly astonished us. As it 
was out of his power to mount the vessel’s sides, 
we had te draw him up. He proved to be Kua- 
Kini, formerly Governor of Owyhee, who is so 
well known to the world at large by the name of 
John Adams. As soon as we had informed him 
that we were the bearers of a considerable num- 
ber of presents from his Prussian Majesty to 
the Sovereign of the Sandwich Islands, he re- 
turned ashore with an air of solemn importance, 
and half an hour afterwards we saw the flag of 
the islands floating from the Fort of Honolulu. 
The Princess Louisa saluted it with seventeen 
guns, and the fort returned the salute with an 
equal number. We landed in the afternoon for 
the purpose of paying our respects to the insular 


monarch, and presenting him with the letter, of | 


which we were the bearers from our own Sove- 
reign. At our landing, the whole shore, in 
every direction, was covered with Indians, who 
received us with much glee; and cries of ** Aro- 
cha! Arocha!” (Good day! good day!) re- 
echocd on all sides. Everything was new to 
me; I was forcibly struck with the varied fea- 
tures of the scene before me; nor can I find 


which the appearance of this countless swarm 
of Indians made upon me. My foot was tread- 
ing the soil which had occupied my imagination 
with all sorts of conceits ever since I had first 


read Cook’s voyages. The whole of the specta- | 


tors, young and old, men and women, jumbled 
together, escorted us to the house, at which we 
alighted; and the Governor came immediately 
to pay usa visit. Whilst proceeding from the 
shore to our new quarters, fresh additions were 


making every instant to the immense mass of | 


human beings that surrounded us; knots of 


noisy children ran up to us, merry greybeards | 
held out their hands to us, and inquisitive lasses | 


bespoke a good word from us with a smile and 
a laugh. We afterwards learned, that the “ ga- 
thering” of the islanders did not arise from 
mere curiosity, or, in all cases, from a sponta- 
neous impulse; it was set on foot by command 
of the Governor, who had given instant no- 
toriety to our arrival with presents for the King. 
Keauke-Aouli, the young monarch, was absent 
when we arrived; a messenger was, however, 
immediately sent off to him with the tidings, 


and he returned to his residence at Honolulu | 


the same evening. Very soon after he had 
reached home, (and it was then some time after 
ten in the evening), he expressed a wish to re- 
ceive the letter from his Prussian Majesty, and 
converse with us; we lost no time therefore in 
making our appearance before him, accompanied 
by a North American merchant, as our inter- 
preter. It was a beautiful tropical night; the 
moon shone clear, and the azure firmament was 
splendidly spangled with stars. Our first audi- 
ence was held on a Jarge open space in front of 
the royal residence, on either side of which 
stood a small and tastefully built Indian cabin, 
belonging to the Queen-dowager, Kaahumana, 
the last surviving consort of Tameahamea J. 
The front of both was crowded with several 
hundreds of Indians, in the service of the Royal 
Family, whom we found reclining at their ease. 
Before the door of one of these cabins stood the 
young King himself, and in front of him was the 
Queen-mother, in company with the four sur- 
viving widows of King Riho-Riho, who died in 








London; they are sisters-in-law of the present 
ruler. Keauke-Aouli is seventeen years of age, 
and not particularly tall. His face is furrowed 
with small pox, and so bloated and coppered 
over from being early addicted to the drinking of 
ardent spirits, that an uglier creature cannot 
easily be conceived. In no respect, indeed, 
was there anything whatever of regal bearing 
either in his mien, his language, or his subse- 
quent behaviour. His dress consisted of a 
white shirt, long white trowsers, a coloured 
waistcoat, anda straw-hat. On receiving us, 
he took off his hat, and laid the letter, which we 
were charged with the honour of delivering to 
him, in it. He did not move once from the 
spot on which he was standing, during the 
whole audience. 

[The correspondent at Berlin, who has fa- 
voured us with the preceding article, promises 


| further extracts. ] 


THE YOUNG MAN OF NINETY. 
A SKETCIE FROM THE LIFE. 

“ He is a citizen,” thought I, “ who, now, 
in the seventh day and sabbath of his old age, 
—wisely forsaking the mart, the ’change, and 
the populous paths surrounding the temple 
of all-worshipped Mammon—nestles here 
in this quiet village, 

The town forgetting, by the town forgot.” 
It was an old gentleman, who had, a few 


| moments before, entered the cozy and cleanly 


parlour of “ mine inn,” and was now engaged 


| in sipping his sherry and glancing through 
. : ind | the paper, who had given birth to these reflec- 
words adequate to describe the impression | 


tions. He was, as I afterwards ascertained, 


| ninety years old, though looking less than 


sixty—hearty and active—short, well set, 


| and with legs that might make an Irish pa- 


viour misgive his own: these were hand- 
somely clad in black silk stockings ; and legs 
which would stand by a man in the handsome 
way which his had done, were worthy of the 
honour. A pair of buckles conferred addi- 
tional brilliancy on the “ brilliant Warren” 
of his shoes; and a smaller pair gave com- 
pactness to their knees. His coat, was of 
the old-school cut, lengthy and capacious, 
ample in pocket and flap—in short, a remi- 
niscence of the coat of “other days,” ere 
tailors turned out that 
Starveling in a scanty vest, 

called an Exquisite. His hat was partly hat 
and partly umbrella, for it was wide enough 
in the brim to shelter his shoulders in a 
shower. His face was of a healthy hue : though 
there were as many lines in it as in Denner’s 
master-piece. His features had somewhat of 
the Scotch character, and were what some 
physiognomists would call hard; but their 
severity was softened off by a frequent smile, 
full of good-nature, which gave a gencral 
expression of mildness and benevolence to 
his countenance, such as a face with more 
pretensions to comeliness would perhaps 
have wanted. 

There may be many human sights more 
glorious to behold, but I do not know one 
more interesting—I would almost say, more 
holy—than an old man, who has passed his 
active days amidst the stir and strife of 
the great Babel, and in the evening of his 
life sinks quietly and placidly back into the 
arms of nature,—a man in experience of the 
world—a child in the mildness and meckness 
of that knowledge. 

I have sketched the old man ;—I must 
now describe his companion, for he had one 
—a dog of the large spaniel breed, who 
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seemed to have seen as much of the busy 
world as his master. We were very soon inti- 
mate, for Prince (that was the worthy four- 
legged fellow’s name) appeared to be of that 
amiable class of dogs, who, by a handsome 
person and winning manners, recommend 
themselves immediately to one’s good opinion. 
His master apologized for his familiarities, 
and in mild terms expostulated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct. “You are 
too dirty, Prince—do you hear, Sir? you are 
too dirty.” The conscientious beast seemed 
to be immediately made sensible that he was, 
and, taking the reproofin good part, very 
quietly laid himself down at the feet of his 
ancient friend. Prince, I suspected, had a 
great partiality to duck-ponds, for the weeds 
of those aquatic paradises still hung about 
him, and decorated him almost to the beati- 
tude of a Sadler’s Wells Neptune. To en- 
courage him in decent behaviour, the old 
gentleman began rummaging his pockets; 
and the result was, the production of two 
nicely-packed papers of biscuits, which, first 
having swept clean a spot on the sanded floor, 
he deposited there for honest Master Prince’s 
refection; and then the old gentleman re- 
sumed the newspaper. The luncheon was 
soon over; and the gaité de caeur of Prince re- 
turned, but he as speedily resumed the proper 
degree of respect for self and company, and 
straightway wore as much gravity in his 
looks, as if he had, in his better days, held 
the onerous oflice of deputy of the dogs of 
Dowgate. I noticed that Prince had a trick 
of tucking up one jeg, and running about on 
the other three, and this brought up a story 
from the old gentleman, which I shall relate, 
as it was short, and had some point. 

“My dog, Sir,” said he, ‘ often reminds 
me of my old acquaintance Jack Simpson. 
It was said of Jack Simpson,—but stay, I 
had better first relate how what was said 
of him came to be said: it is not a bad joke, 
Sir. Jack, when I first knew him—let me 
see, that was in seventeen-sixty, not a yes- 
terday recollection, Sir!” 

I stared at the antiquity of the reminis- 
cence. 

“Yes, it was in seventeen-sixty. Jack 
Simpson was then a blood of the first pre- 
tensions, as far as broad skirts and breeding 
went—the ‘ Ladies’ Man’ at the Hackney 
Assembly, a fashionable thing, Sir, in that 
day ; first butterfly at Tunbridge Wells, and 
second only at Bath; an undisputed man of 
pleasure and of the world; gay, full of un- 
feigned good humour, having wit enough for 
men, address and a handsome person for 
women, and spirit sufficient for all occasions. 
His fortune was but small, and this gay life 
of his, you may be sure, made it less. In no 
long time he began to find out that a spend- 
thrift’s purse does not always keep pace with 
the demands on it; and so he took dinners 
instead of giving them, and became of She- 
ridan’s opinion, ‘that the best wine is cer- 
tainly our friend’s.’, Now what, in Heaven's 
name, Sir, had a man of Jack’s fortune and 
folly to do with avarice? It was one of those 
contradictions in his character, which I cculd 
never understand, and which must have been 
a riddle to himself. Sir, it must have been 
born in him—an innate quality—a genius 
for avarice; and all his brilliant exterior,. 
which pleased the popular eye, like the 
wretched finery and foppery of a May-day 
sweep, only disguised but did not conceal 





the dirt and degradation underneath. He 
confessed to me that he felt the first gripings 
of that heart-hardening vice coming upon 
him at that time, while still whirling round 
in the vortex of fashion. His fingers began 
to clutch closer, and his whole hand held 
faster what it held. As if fortune had be- 
come disgusted with his growing meanness, 
she sent him a thumping legacy of thirty 


thousand pounds, the hard scrapings of a | 


miserly relation—it ran in the blood of the 
Simpsons, Sir. One would have thought 
that this sudden accession would have con- 
firmed him in his sordidness—it had an 
effect directly the reverse! Off he went 
again on the old road to ruin, with a renewed 
speed, gained from loitering so leisurely 
along it as he had lately done. Open house 
—card tables and faro banks—wine, women, 
and assemblies—routs, Ranelagh, Pump- 
room, sedans here, and coaches there—flir- 
tations with Lady A., an alderman’s young 
widow, and the lovely Miss B.—and follies 
of all sorts, which were nothing if not ex- 
pensive, made his thirty thousand pounds fly 
thirty thousand ways; and in three years 
Jack stood with his hands in two empty 
pockets—his good constitution gone with his 
gold, forsaken of his frivolous friends, his 
flirtation with Lady A. off, as the phrase is, 
and his calculations of the money and matri- 
monial inclinations of Miss B. wrong in the 
items, and the whole bill disputed. But a 
well-selected vice never leaves its victim—it 
is sometimes more faithful than a virtue, and 





STEAM CARRIAGES. 


WE have received numberless letters on this 
subject, but the following only is sufiiciently in- 
teresting to justify the publication—indeed, we 
have found it necessary materially to abridge 
even this one:— 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Milbrook, Aug. 2, 1832. 

Sirn—It has been justly observed, that several 
years have elapsed, and no “ thoroughly ser- 
viceable carriage has yet been permanently es- 
tablished on any road.” There is much truth in 
the remark, and it may be worth while to exa- 
mine into the cause of the delay. 

A steam vehicle, to be efficient, must com- 
bine powcr, always at command, to excess, to 
overcome all the varying resistances to be met 
with on a common road. ‘That power must be 
constantly and easily obtained, with perfect 
safety, lightness, compactness, and the boiler 
formed of material which will be durable, and in 
structure so firm, as to bear the highest pressure 
under the most unfavourable circumstances on 
rough and stony roads, causing continuous vi- 
bration. For the information of the general 
reader, I will add, that every stroke of the en- 
gine must cause a pump (of finer construction 
than any hitherto known) to throw exactly as 
much water into the boiler as the engines con- 
sume; that the water will not pass through the 
force-pump to a certainty, if either it or the 
pump are sufficiently warm to produce steam in 
ever so small a quantity instead of a vacuum— 


| that the water should not enter the boiler cold, 


sticks, where it has once fastened, tenaciously | 


to the last. Though run out of ready money, 
Jack was above want. His estate was even 
now a clear thousand a year,—quite enough 


to begin with when you intend to be penny- | 


less all the rest of your life. He was seen 


no more in his old haunts; and Fashion lost | 


one of her favourite fools. 
and no one knew when or where. He was 
known to be alive, for his rents were punc- 
tually demanded—but not by him, and his 
agent kept his secret. Seven years passed 
away, and he was almost forgotten, when 
suddenly he re-appeared,—grey, pinched, 
miserable, stooping, and unnaturally old— 
the very phantom of avarice. The generous 
few pitied him, the unfeeling many laughed 
at him, the perplexed thought he was de- 
ranged, and the positive said he was. It 
might perhaps amuse you to relate some in- 
stances of his sordid passion; but there is 
more melancholy than mirth in looking at 
human nature at a discount, and I would 
rather forget them. In brief, Sir, he ended 
by starving himself to death through fear of 
want; a good estate and forty thousand 
pounds in funded money fell into the coffers 
of the Crown, in lack of an heir-at-law ; and 
the only pleasant fact connected with the 
memory of Jack Simpson is this waggish 
remark on his begrudging habits, by one 
who knew him well,—that if he had been 
born with four legs, he would have run about 
on three to save one!” 

The old gentleman smiled good-humour- 
edly over this portion of his reminiscence ; 
Prince,—who must have heard the story be- 
fore, for he walked to the door as soon as 
“legs” were mentioned,—stood ready and 
willing to start; his master bowed, said I 
was a good listener, a great accomplishment, 
and bade me good morning. 

PosTHUMUs. 


He disappeared, | 





lest an undue degree of contraction and expan- 
sion should ensue and cause leakage, which 
might terminate in the water being so low in 
the boiler as to endanger its becoming red hot. 
As the fire must be forced, the furnace must be 
so constructed, that the easings do not burn 
away. The waste steam, that is, the steam which 
has passed through the engines, must be rendered 
atriform. All the joints, at the highest pressure 
of steam, must be tight. The fire must be forced 
the most when the vehicle is going the slowest, 
as, when ascending a lofty, soft, sticky hill, 
covered with loose gravel or stones. The wheels 
must be made to throw themselves in and out of 
gear, or work, when required, for, as in steam 
vehicles, the wheels are fixed to the ends of the 
axle, in turning, the outer wheel must go over a 
greater space than the inner wheel; if the 
outer wheel were fixed to the axle, and the turn 
were sharp, the probability is, that the axle would 
be twisted in two. All the machinery must be 
on springs; while the cranked axle, to which the 
revolving levers, the wheels, are attached, is not 
on springs. ‘The steering apparatus must be 
strong and efficient. The control over the vehicle 
in descending steep hills must be complete, and 
the frame work and all the machinery stronger 
in proportion than any in existence, combined 
with the utmost lightness. 

The above are some of the difficulties attend- 
ant on the construction of steam vehicles. 

The whole of those difficulties have been 
overcome by us. Our boiler, or generator, is 
only three feet long, three feet six inches high, 
and two feet eight inches broad, and contains 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet of heating sur- 
face, and weighs little more than eight hundred 
pounds. 

We have, with such a boiler, propelled a ve- 
hicle weighing, with its load, at least four tons, 
over hill and down dale at thirty miles an hour. Our 
last experiment was to prove the efficiency of a 
simple plan, by which the wheels throw them- 
selves in and out of gearing when circumstances 
demand it. The success was complete. Our 
boiler, now in an experimental vehicle, was per- 
fectly tight at two hundred and forty pounds on 
the square inch, and, if we had not dared (tosave 
time) a little too much in the method of taking 
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off the steam, and, by so doing, caused some ine- 
quality of contraction and expansion, the injury 
arising from which must have time to get rec- 
tified by oxidation, we should have been running 
on the public roads a month ago. * * * 

In the course of a very few days the vehicle, 
of which I now send you the outline, will be 
ready. The machinery is completed, and being 
united and connected; the boiler is finished, 
the carriage part quite prepared, and put in its 
place ; and all the minor and subordinate parts 
finished. The same principle has been strictly 
adhered to. Some parts have been simplified, 
and such alterations in minor details have been 
made, as experience has pointed out as being 
either necessary or convenient. We have no 
doubt of success, and intend to proceed through 
Oxford, Birmingham, and Liverpool, to Edin- 
burgh. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
NATHANIEL OGLE. 


Mr. Ogle is very naturally sanguine, and we 
wish him all the success he anticipates. Asa 
pleasant conclusion to his letter, we shall quote 
the following from the Hampshire Advertiser of 
this week :— 

“On Friday evening, Messrs. Ogle and Sum- 
mers proceeded in their new and splendid steam- 
coach to Romsey. The steep hills at Upton 
were ascended with great velocity, and the whole 
journey to Romsey and back to Millbrook was 
performed at an average velocity of twelve and 
a half miles per hour, and could have been easily 
increased to twenty. Such is the confidence of 
the ladies, that nine were in the coupee and 
inside.” 


Another letter relating to this subject is from 
a Mr. Capel, a person in the service of Mr. 
Hancock, of Stratford. The writer is of opinion, 
that our report does not do justice to Mr. Han- 
cock’s carriage; but, without meaning any in- 
civility, we must observe, that he advances no 
argument in proof of this. However, we like 
Mr. Capel for his zealous and devoted good 
feeling to his employer, and congratulate Mr. 
Hancock on having so able and excellent a 
helpmate in his anxious labours. The following 
report, drawn up for the Observer, as he informs 
us by a gentleman eminent for his scientific 
attainments, we insert, at his request, with much 
pleasure :— 

**On Friday, Mr. Walter Hancock, of Strat- 
ford, made the first public experiment with his 
new steam-carriage. Several scientific gentle- 
men attended from London, and sixteen of 
them took their seats in the two bodies. The 
carriage, guided by Mr. Hancock in front, was 
put in motion by his turning a lever connected 
with the steam-cock of the boiler, and proceeded 
through Stratford, up the hill, to the Green Man, 
on the Forest, at a steady pace of eight miles an 
hour. He then turned short, and returned to 
the factory within forty minutes, after running 
about seven miles in the pleasantest manner, 
and with a perfect sense of security to every one 
in the carriage. In fact, the experiment was 
most successful. The quantity of fuel consumed 
during this trip was about 24} bushels of coke, 
the fire being fed behind. ‘The stock of water 
converted into steam was about three barrels, 
or one hundred gallons. The height of the ve- 
hicle is nine feet, and it stands three feet eight 
inches from the ground. ‘The boiler is of the 
description called tabular ; and in this engine it 
consists of twelve chambers, each distinct, and 
formed of the best charcoal iron, so that no ex- 
plosion is probable, and if any took place, it 
could only be of one of the chambers, and incon- 
sequential. This carriage is built for the Green- 
wich road, and it will perform that journey in 
half an hour. The facility of stopping is perfect, 
and its traverses on a crowded road are effected 





with a far greater surety than in any carriages 
drawn even by the best-trained horses. It turns 
in the shortest compass, and, in fact, possesses 
all the best qualities of a modern-built carriage. 
Other carriages, with omnibus bodies, to carry 
fourteen passengers, are now building, of some- 
what lighter construction, which are intended to 
travel about twelve miles an hour. As the en- 
gine is placed in the rear of the carriage, and the 
boilerand fire at the extremity, no inconvenience 


| is experienced by the passengers from noise, 


heat, or smoke, and the sensation is precisely 
that of riding in any other carriage.” 





ANY GIVEN NUMBER. 
OystTERs, quoth Patrick, are a dear delight, 
As he and Sawney finish’d their tenth score ; 
For they don’t satisfy the appetite— 
The more I eat, I still desire the more. 


Troth, replied Sawney, they are a dainty food, 
They do not clog the stomach or incumber ; 
For my own part, I really think I could 
At any time eat any given number. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue ungentle craft of criticism has grown 
gentle; the fire mingled with hail of the 
Edinburgh Review, which fell without re- 
morse on so many heads, is passed and gone, 
and the surly irony and searching sarcasm of 
the Quarterly is exchanged for kindlier qua- 
lities, and, on the whole, the most churlish 
of all critics have shown that they have some- 
thing to unite them with human nature. As 
our own critics, torturers, and dissectors, 
had their hot pincers and their boiling oil, 
we might have expected that American cri- 
tics would have been scalpers and gougers : 
on the contrary, they are gentle and humane, 
save when one of those reptiles called tra- 
vellers crawls across their path, and then Jo- 
nathan becomes possessed as with a demon. 
We have fallen into this strain of thought 
from perusing the last number of the North 
American Review, just received—indeed, we 
might have done so long ago, for, amid all its 
keenness and cleverness, there is little or no 
asperity even in political matters, and it shows 
nothing but good-will to all the children of ge- 
nius. In speaking ofthe English literature of 
the present day, it speaks as with our own heart 
and tongue. “'The Edinburgh Review, inspite 
of levity of manner and laxity of principle, 
has furnished many examples of a liberal 
philosophy in its disquisitions on government, 
and has discussed many questions of taste 
and general literature, with singular inge- 
nuity, eloquence, and richness of illustration. 
The Quarterly, with all its bigotry and dog- 
matism, has large claims on our considera- 
tion for the soundness of its erudition and the 
activity of its geographical researches, while 
the tone of literary criticism, although less 
dashing and presumptuous than its rivals, has 
been, on the whole, more conscientious, and 
of a more uniformly healthy character.” But 
the time seems at hand when critics, like the 
Abbess of Wilton, may go spin: there has 
been a regular descent from folios to quartos, 
from quartos to octavos, from octavos to duo- 
decimos, and so on, till Hume’s England was 
crushed into compass fit for an ordinary 
pocket: even that would not do: the little 
pamphlet and the loose sheet were resorted 
to; and the printing-presses now waft abroad 
every morning such a cloud of insect things 








in literature, that, like the snow flakes in 
Homer, they 
Fly o’er the land, and whiten all the hinds, 

In Art, we hear of little stirring : these are 
not times for pictures and statues: eve 
man’s hand is held on the money in his pocket, 
lest some new speculation should sweep his 
little away : nations may say with Burns— 

Our balmy noddles working prime; 
for certainly yeast has found its way among 
the kingdoms, and they are swelling and heav- 
ing atasad rate. This will settlesoon, we hope, 
and Literature and Art resume their sway. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HELVETIC SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS, 
Geneva, 28th July. 

Ir has this year fallen to the lot of Geneva to 
do the honours of the great annual meeting of 
this association; and a considerable number of 
its members, coming from every quarter of 
Switzerland, arrived here on Wednesday last. 
They were welcomed by the managing com- 
mittee in the lodge of the Botanical Garden, and 
thence conducted to their several quarters, for 
which they stand wholly indebted to the hospi- 
tality of private individuals. The first public 
sitting was opened in the hall of the ‘ Conseil 
Réprésentatit,”” on Thursday morning. M. de 
Candolle, having taken his seat as president, com- 
menced the proceedings by an address, in which 
he forcibly dwelt upon the great benefits which 
are diffused by nomadic meetings of scientific 
men, and reminded his auditory that Switzer- 
land had set the first example, which had since 
been followed in Germany, England, and France. 
His address was eloquent, both in composition 
and delivery, and closed amidst hearty cheers. 
Some trifling details as to the affairs of the So- 
ciety having been discussed, the reading of some 
of the memoirs prepared for the occasion was 
proceeded with. The meeting broke up at three 
o'clock. Yesterday we mustered again in the 
Salle du Conseil, and the reading of scientific 
papers was resumed. At the conclusion six 
and twenty new members were elected, and we 
then adjourned to the Observatory, where, how! 
ever, the gloominess of the weather effectually 
precluded any observations. 








PUBLIC SITTING OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

Tue annual and only public meeting of the 
Academy is rendered particularly interesting, 
by the distribution of the Monthyon rewards for 
virtuous actions in humble lite. The particulars 
of the award made last year were given in the 
Atheneum, p. 555. On the present occasion, the 
first prize of 5000 francs was adjudged to a negro 
named Eustache Belin, formerly a slave of M. 
Belin de Villeneuve, of St. Domingo, but manu- 
mitted, and residing in Paris. From an eloquent 
and affecting sketch of his life, given by M. Bri- 
faut, it appeared that his exertions and sacrifices 
to save the lives and property of his master and 
other whites, at the time of the insurrection in 
St. Domingo, were of the most exalted and ro- 
mantic description ; and that, since his residence 
in Paris, his whole life has been one series of 
the most disinterestedly benevolent actions, to 
perform which he had submitted to the greatest 
sacrifices. A prize of 3000 francs was awarded 
to Pierre Paillette, of La Villette, near St. Denis, 
for having at different times saved upwards of 
sixty persons from drowning; and another of 
the same amount to Julie Bagot, for her exer- 
tions in founding and supporting an orphan 
school at St. Brieux. A medal of 2000 francs 
was adjudged to Madame Vignon; and twelve 
others, of 600 francs each, to different indivi- 
duals (ten of whom were females) for various 
acts of benevolence. ; 

The annual Monthyon prize of 3000 francs 
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for the work most useful to public morals, was 
adjudged to M. Ernest de Blossville, for his 
‘Histoire des Colonies Pénales de l’Angleterre 
dans |’ Australie.’ 

In the early part of the meeting, M. Jouy 
made an elaborate report of the works offered 
for the Monthyon prize of 10,000 francs, for the 
bestessay, ‘ Del’influence des lois sur les mceurs, 
et de l'influence des meeurs sur les lois.’ This 
subject had been originally proposed in 1827, 
to be adjudged in 1830 ; but as it was then found 
that none of the twelve essays presented were 
worthy of the prize, it was adjourned until the 
present year. 1t was now awarded to M. Matter, 
Correspondent of the Institute at Strasburg, 
whose essay was described by M. Jouy as uniting 
the profoundest knowledge ofancient and modern 
history with the clearest and most correct views 
of the principles and objects of legislation. 
M. Matter being present at the sitting, received 
the honorary medal from the hands of the Pre- 
sident, amid the applauses of the audience. 





PINE ARTS 

Lady Peel. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. En- 
graved by S. Cousins. Moon, Boys & Co. 
Tuis is a fine print from that fine picture 
painted in emulation of the ‘ Wife of Rubens,’ 
and which it is enough to say that it more than 
rivalled. A creature more lovely is nowhere 
on canvas: the eyes justify the eulogium of 
Fuseli— “‘ Divine! they are more —they are 
equal to Titian.” The engraver has entered 
into a contest with the painting: we never saw 
mezzotinto so soft, so graceful, and with so much 
of the light and shade of colours, before—save, 
perhaps, in some of Reynolds’ (of Bayswater) 
copies of Sir Joshua. 
Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. 
Moon, Boys & Co. 

Tue first number of this work is now before us. 
It contains three engravings of three original 
characters: 1, ‘Captain Macheath.’ 2, ‘ The 
Enquiry.’ 5, ‘The Weekly Register.’ Of the 
first it is sufficient to say, that the Captain is 
drinking champagne with his chains on, and 
seems conscious that he is to elude all acquain- 
tance with the hangman. The second repre- 
sents a country boy, with a brace of pheasants, 
inquiring the right address from a nobleman’s 
porter, a man in years, and full of consequence. 
The third exhibits an earnest cobbler spelling 
over Cobbett’s Register, and evidently puzzled 
about economy and northern feelosophy. All 
three are good, but the porter and the cobbler 
especially. ‘These prints will raise the reputa- 
tion of Liverseege, and do no harm to the names 
of Giller, Quilley, and Ward, who engraved them. 














THEATRICALS 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Observing, by the bills of Wednesday last, that 
this establishment was about to close its doors 
against us for a time, we determined to go over 
and say “ Vale” to Mr. Osbaldiston. We accor- 
dingly made the exertion, for exertion it unques- 
tionably is, whatever may be the recompense 
when once arrived there. “It is a long lane,” 
they say, “ that has no turning;” and true enough 
the saying is, whether it be applied figuratively, 
or as plain matter of fact. But the remark 
should not be confined to a “lane.” It is equally 
applicable to every kind of foot or horse-way, 
by whatever appellation distinguished. We have 
not the slightest wish to detract from the well- 
earned fame of Mr. M‘Adam. He isa man justly 
received with honours, for, “ wherever he goes, 
the flags fly,” as a witty friend of ours once ob- 
served. But, certainly of all his offspring, the 
Blackfriars, or, as it should more properly be 





called, the Black-fry-us Road is, assuredly, the 
most lengthy. But we must quit this subject, or 
we shall grow lengthy ourselves. Let not good 
Mr. Osbaldiston, nor any of his stars or satel- 
lites, construe our remarks into an undervalu- 
ing of their brightness or attraction. ‘ The at- 
tempt, and not the deed, confounds us ;” and it 
does not lessen their merits, that we were once 
or twice induced to return the compliment, and 
confound the attempt.—And now to the perfor- 
mances, which consisted on this occasion of 
‘ Virginius,’ ‘ Intrigue,’ and ‘ Pizarro.’ Mercy 
onus! It was like eating one’s dinner—drink- 
ing a glass of champagne—and then being forced 
to begin dinner all over again. Mr. Sheridan 
K »owles’s clever play of ‘ Virginius’ is tco well 
known to need comment. Tobe sure his poetry was 
now and then somewhat marred by our Romans of 
the other side of the water; but it must be remem- 
bered, that when a bloody tragedy is to be acted, 
it may not be so easy to restrain the once-ex- 
cited impetuosity of the Surrey Romanry. Mr. 
Macready himself, the great theatrical god of 
Mr. Knowles’s idolatry, never stabbed his un- 
polluted daughter with more Italian gusto than 
did the lessee himself perform that truly parental 
operation on his pretty employée—Miss Vin- 
cent; nor did the resplendent Miss Foote her- 
self ever fall more incurably dead than fell her 
fair-haired successor. Lastly—never was this 
vrai “ coup de thédtre’’ recognized and rewarded 


by a more thundering peal of applause than was | 


on this occasion bestowed upon it by the enlight- 
ened dillettanti of St. George’s Fields. Truly, 
the English do like a little bit of quiet murder 
on their stage. To detail the death of any of 
the dram. pers., as some of our Gallic neigh- 
bours do, is not enough for the enthusiastic Mr. 
Bull. A tragedy, argueth he, is not a tragedy 
until somebody is slaughtered. I paid my money 
to see a tragedy—ergo, I must and will see 
somebody slaughtered. Now, in ‘ Virginius,’ 
Mr. Knowles has amply ministered to this 
“mind diseased,” for, besides the above gentle 
ceremony of phiebotomy, performed by the hero 
of the piece, we have, in the fifth act, the stran- 
gulation of the tyrant by the same operator; and 
this also called down the most unequivocal 
marks of approbation from the auditory. These 
classical horrors were agreeably driven from our 
mind by the lively little piece of ‘ Intrigue’ (we 
regret to say, that the fondness for a little piece 
of intrigue is too prevalent), in which the prin- 
cipal actor showed, by the elasticity of his move- 
ments, that he cannot be going down hill, for 
he has not yet descended into the “ Vale of 
years.” After thiscame the solid food again, the 
entertainments of the evening being wound up 
by the Death of Rolla. Blood again! and shed 
too on the stage. In this we might observe, that 
the melo was better than the merely dramatic 
part of the piece, and that the fighting was better 
than the talking—but these are minor points. We 
take our leave of the manager, by saying, that he 
deserves well, if not of his country, at least of 
his county, for his exertions in the cause of the 
drama, and that he has our full permission, as 
soon as prudence will allow, once more to “ sad- 
dle white Surry for the field.” 


ORANGE THEATRE. 


Queen Street, Pimlico, near the Chelsea Bun-house. 

WE are this week enabled to fulfil a promise, 
made to our readers some months since, by re- 
porting on one of the minor Minors, which we 
undertook to hunt out and dig up. A few even- 
ings ago we took a squeeze at the Orange The- 
atre, which is situated in the part of the country 
above mentioned. The house is large and com- 
modious. The elegant terms, veranda and side 
veranda, which we spoke of in a former paper, 
as having so much charmed us,—the admission 
to the one being one shilling, and to the other only 
sixpence,—have been, for some unaccountable 





ee 


reason, laid aside, and the old-fashioned terms 
resumed. The building is now divided into 
boxes and pit, or rather we should say, into box 
and pit, for we observed no sub-divisions to 
justify the plural termination. That, however, 
which most concerns the public,—viz., the terms 
of admission, remains upon the old moderate 
scale. Looking at the erection in an architec- 
tural point of view, we should be inclined to 
doubt its having been originally intended for a 
theatre. It is so large, that the boxes or box 
only occupy or occupies one end, and the 
benches of the pit have their terminations in a 
line with the terminations of the drop curtain. 
This arrangement, however, is not without its 
conveniences, for there remains ample room on 
each side for the young gentlemen of the vici- 
nity to play about with their dogs between the 
acts. If we have a fault to find with the deco- 
rations, we should perhaps suggest that the last 
coat of pitch on the walls might have been dis- 
pensed with. We only mention this, because 
we could scarcely breathe for it. The perfor- 
mances consisted of ‘ Raymond and Agnes,’ an 
interlude called ‘No,’ and ‘The Children in 
the Wood.’ We are anxious to do justice to the 
merits of the various performers in the first 
piece; and if there should be any confusion in 
our account, it must be attributed solely to the 
want of a bill, which we could neither procure 
for love nor penny. Mr. F. Smithers (here we 
know we are right, because a lady who sat next 
us, very prettily observed, “‘ Here comes Smi- 
thers !’’ as soon as he appeared, ) was so excellent 
in Don Raymond, that we recommend him never 
to doff it. A Mr. Dennis (perhaps we ought to 
say the Mr. Dennis,) was all that his master or- 
dered him to be in Theodore his servant; and 
little Master Saunders was great in Conrad—at 
least he evidently thought so, and we have not 
the heart to contradict him. We are not pre- 
pared to speak positively as to the names of 
any more of the male performers, but their 
merits we bear willing testimony to. It would 
be an act of the basest injustice, however, were 
we to omit saying that Mr. Somebody or other, 
who played the Robber’s Son, was pre-eminently 
melo-dramatic. We never saw him before, but 
never remember him finer. If we were to select 
particular points for praise, from a performance 
which was clearly considered by the audience 
faultless, we should say that this admirable 
robber shone most in the dark passages. Good 
as the gentlemen were, the ladies, as usual, had 
rather the best of it—Miss Wilkins especially 
—who acted the Bleeding Nun so well, as to re- 
mind us painfully of Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth. By the time the interlude commenced, 
the company on the stage had become better 
known to us, through their evident intimacy 
with the company in the box—and it will be 
seen, that in this piece we are more at home in 
their names. Mr. F. Smithers made a doubtful 
Sir George, we mean a Sir George Doubtful, but 
he had so identified himself with his previous 
character, that it was ever present to our imagi- 
nation. Mr. Saunders was everything he could 
wish in Commodore Hurricane—and proved that 
a British sailor could be anything in the service 
of his country, for we perceived that, by a praise- 
worthy piece of economy, he had only to turn 
his naval coat inside out to become a General 
Officer. Mr. Carles, whom we remember—at 
least, as Foote said, whom we shall remember 
when we see him again—transcended himself in 
Frederick. The other men played their parts 
much as other men would. They acted as occa- 
sion required in different styles—but—in-differ- 
ent—well. Miss Gordon, in Lady Doubtful, was 
dressed without sufficient attention to the time 
of day—but this must be laid to the charge of 
the stage-manager. He ought to know, because 
he is either paid or owed for knowing, that ladies 
of fashion do not usually come down to breakfast 
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in short sleeves—white satin slips and tiaras of 
diamonds ;—at all events, if they do, that the 
breakfast table is dressed to match, and that it 
ought to have a white table cloth over its green 
baize petticoat, and wear a tea-pot as well as 
cups and saucers. The lady's acting was above 
praise, but we have to quarrel with either her or 
the author for one expression—which savoured 
of brother Jonathan. She said to her friend, 
“If you are not in love with him, why were you 
so emotioned at his presence?” Marie acted 
Miss Wilkins, and Deborah, Mrs. Saunders, 
—we are all wrong again—we mean, Miss Wil- 
kins acted Marie, and Mrs. Saunders, Deborah, 
to the several lives of their several characters. 
“ Here break we off.” It may seem inhuman, 
but we came away and left ‘The Children in 
the Wood.’ Now that we have had our joke, it 
is but fair to say, that there was no offence in 
any part of the entertainments, that the audience 
seemed highly pleased, and that their shillings 
and sixpences are, to our thinking, much more 
rationally spent here than in the public house. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Edinburgh Review on ‘ Spain in 1830.’— 
A paragraph copied from the last number of the 
Edinburgh is going the round of the papers, pro- 
pagating the grossest falsehoods. We shall next 
week expose the ignorance of the reviewer, by 
printing a ¢rue statistical account of Spain, in 
juxtaposition with his erroneous statement: in 
the meantime, we may remark, that had those 
monstrous exaggcerations been true, there would, 
according to him, be only ¢wo and a fraction of 
monks or nuns, to each monastery or convent! 

Migration of Nations.—In consequence of the 
irruption which the Russians made in their late 
war with Turkey into Armenia, about 97,000 
Armenian Christians are said to have left their 
native country and settled in Russia, chiefly in 
Erivan, recently conquered by the Russians in 
their war with Persia. On the other hand, 
many Musulman families cf Erivan have fled 
into Armenia, in order to avoid living under a 
Christian sovereign. Whether they find them- 
selves happier under the Turk is not known ; 
but it is affirmed, that many of the Armenians 
already regret the change, and wish they had 
remained under the dominion of the Porte, 
which seldom troubled them about their religion, 
while Nicholas has banished their patriarch to 
Bessarabia, because he refused to submit to the 
Russian hierarchy. 

Paradise Lost.—The Giornale delle due Sicilie 
contains a communication from M. Zicari, in 
which he mentions, that he had discovered, that 
Milton had borrowed the idea of his sublime 
composition from a tragedy written by Pater 
Serafino della Salandra, intituled, ‘ Adamo,’ 
and published at Cosenza in the year 1647. 
This hypothesis is strengthened, in Zicari’s 
opinion, by the fact of Milton having visited 
Naples. ‘The circumstance is incidentally al- 
luded to by Hayley, who had, however, not been 
able to obtain a sight of Salandra’s tragedy. 
Notwithstanding the admitted extent of our 
great poet’s obligations to his Italian contempo- 
raries and their predecessors, we must be better 
informed of the grounds upon which M. Zicari 
supports his opinion, before we allow him the 
merit of the ‘ discovery.” 
Milton saw the ‘ Adamo’ at Naples, it must have 
been in manuscript, inasmuch as he only visited 
that city once, and that in the year 1639. 

Monument to Gutenberg.—It is proposed to 
raise a monument in Mentz, by public subscrip- 
tion, and the support of all nations, to the in- 
ventor of the art of printing.—Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. 

Library Arrangement.—In the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion is placed among the books of travels. 








At all events, if | 


| ** maestro.” 


Chinese Literature.—The collections of Dr. 
Morrison, Mantucci of Rome, and those in the 
Royal Library at Paris, have hitherto been con- 
sidered the richest in Europe; but they are all 
said to be surpassed by that which Professor 
Neumann has recently brought to Munich, on 
his return from a visit to China, Singapore, and 
Java. It contains above 7,000 volumes, amongst 
which, probably, there is no work of equal value 
with the edition, published in 18158, of the entire 
transactions of the reigning family. We under- 
stand that the Professor's is the only copy which 
has reached Europe. The work is divided into 
sections, and opens with a comprehensive de- 
scription of everything connected with public 
life and the public interest, whether bearing 
upon the Chinese continental possessions, or 
their dependencies and islonds; this is fol- 
lowed by the edicts emanating from the pre- 
sent dynasty, arranged according to the points 


in civil economy, to which they relate, and the 


work concludes with a collection of musical, re- 


| ligious, and military illustrations, as well as 
| geographical charts. 
| pany the biblical illustrations. 
| extends to no less than 1132 books, and the 

learned Professor has it in contemplation to 
| translate such portions of it as refer to financial 


Very full details accom- 
The whole work 


matters and foreign affairs. It gives the latest 
official details of the population, revenue, and 
expenditure of the Chinese empire. 

England and France.—Béres, a French writer, 
who has just published a work on the necessity 
of amending the French laws for public roads, 


| observes, that * Great Britain possesses forty 


thousand leagues of well-kept roads, twelve to 
fifteen hundred leagues of canals, and above 
one hundred leagues of iron railways : whereas 
France, on an extent of surface twice and a half 
as large, has not more than fifteen hundred 
leagues of roads, which are mostly in bad con- 


dition; five hundred leagues of canals, not more 


than half of which are yet finished, and but a 
few leagues of railways.” 

Rossini v. Paisiello—Il Barbiere di Sevigla.— 
The origin and fortunes of this splendid com- 
position, as related by one of Rossini’s intimate 
triends, are somewhat remarkable. Paisiello had 


| previously written for the Roman stage an opera 
| under the same name, and with the same sub- 
| ject for its plot, which had been eminently suc- 
| cessful. It happened that, about the close of the 


year 1815, the manager of the Teatro Argen- 
tino, in that capital, was at his wits’ end, in con- 


| sequence of the rejection of every libretto which 


he had submitted to their “ autocracies’’ the 


| censors of the Apostolical Chamber, when Pai- 
| siello’s  Barbiere’ caught his eye, and suggested 
| to him a means of getting out of his difficulties. 


He proposed to Rossini, that he should take the 
same subject as his groundwork, and write the 
music de novo. Our composer, no ways ditfident 
of his ability, felt however certain misgivings as 
to the opposition which his temerity might bring 
down upon him. Not a moment however was to 
be lost; he therefore wrote off hand to the ve- 
nerable composer, who was then at Naples, and 
explained to him the embarrassing situation in 
which he was placed. Paisiello was not the man 
to form a low estimate of his talents, and was 
not content with simply answering Rossini, that 
the choice which he had made had his hearty 
concurrence, but ran all over Naples predicting 
the approaching discomfiture of our youthful 
Rossini, on the other hand, after 
pretixing a modest word or two to his libretto, 
and showing Paisiello’s letter to the whole knot 
of Roman dilettanti, took his pen in hand, and, 


| extraordinary as it may appear, the music of Il 


Barbiere’ was struck off in thirteen days; and 
the piece was brought out in the beginning of 


| January 1816. But the audience, who had a 


grateful recollection of the delight which the 
rival composer had once afforded them, were so 





indignant, that they insisted upon the curtain 
being dropped before the new piece had reached 
the middle of the second act. The next day, 
however, they felt ashamed of their injustice, 
they gave the piece a fair hearing, and ap. 
plauded it to the skies! It is remarkable, that 
another first night’s condemnation should have 
been passed, and the same subsequent triumph 
enacted, by the dilettanti of the French metro. 
polis, three years afterwards. They, like their 
brethren in Rome, momentarily sacrificed justice 
at the shrine of gratitude. 

Indigo.—The Tallahassee, a Florida paper, 
states that the indigo plant is found in abun- 
dance on the pine lands in that territory. It 
grows very luxuriantly, frequently attaining the 
height of six or eight feet. The editor is of 
opinion that the culture of the plant might 
become as profitable as that of sugar or cotton, 

Circulation of the Works of Paine.—We under- 
stand that, some time since, a large number of 
the works of Thomas Paine, not far short of one 
hundred, was sent for sale to Calcutta from 
America; and that one of the native booksellers, 
despairing of a sale, fixed the price of each copy 
at a rupee; a few were sold at this price, which 
falling into the hands of some young men edu- 
cated in English, the anxiety to purchase the 
work became great. The vender immediately 
raised the price to five rupees a copy, but, even 
at that price, we hear that his whole stock was 
sold among the natives in a few days. Some 
one, soon after, took the trouble to translate 
some part of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ into 
Bengalee, and to publish it in the Prubhaker.— 
Sumachar Durpun. 

Climax.—A lecturer on the history of chemis- 
try thus described the celebrated Mr. Boyle— 
“He was a great man, avery great man, he 
was the father of modern chemistry, and the 
brother of the Earl of Cork.” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





“Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 


| Winds. | Weather. 
N.W.toW. = Clear. 
SW.toNW. Ditto. 

N.W. | Ditto. 

N.W. Ditto. 
Var. | Cloudy. 
Var. | Clear. 
Wed. 15] 76 S.E.toS.W.' Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cymoid, Cirro- 
stratus, Cirrocumulus. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 70.5°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 2h. 2 min. 


W.«Mon. | Max. Min. 


89 $ | 29.80 
89 30.02 
30.10 | 
Stat. | 
29.36 | 
Stat. 
29.82 


Noon. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, by the 

tev. J. Bosworth. 

Pedro of Penaflor, by the Author of Spain in 1830. 

Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers, by 
John Weeden. 

History of the Revolution in England, in 1688, by the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The second volume of the Friends’ Library, will con- 
sist of the Life and Travels of ‘I’. Chalkley. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, and Owner’s Manual, 
2Cth edit. corrected to 1833 (including the Regulations 
of the New Customs Act), by J. Stikeman. 

Just published.—Christian Warfare, Illustrated by 
the Rev. R. Vaughan, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—The Fossil Flora 
of Great Britain, by Lindley, Part I. Vol. 1, 1d. 2s.— 
Reply to the Aspersions on the late Lieut.-Gen. Long, 
by C. E. Long, Esq., 5s.—The British Preacher, 
Vol. 3, 7s. 6d.—Bree’s St. Herbert’s Isle, and other 
Poems, Svo. 10s.—Mundell’s Industrial Situation of 
Great Britain, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Rev. S. RK. Maitland’s Facts 
and Documents respecting the Albigenses, 8vo. 16s.— 
A Month in London, by Taylor, 12mo. 5s.—Anecdotes 
of Animals, 16mo. 2s.6d.—The System, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, 1Smo. 3s.—Whately on Secondary Punish 
ment, Svo. 75s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to J.—B. W.—W.—H.—P.R.—M.R.T. 

Thanks also to H.I.M. Short pieces, however, are 
never returned: it is much less trouble for the writer 
to keep a copy. 

Other correspondents next week. 
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iken’s Complete History 
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Heury’s celebrated History of England, and 
forming the onty enlarged and standard Eag- 
lish work of ul we kind extant, 9 vols, Sve. bds, 
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Bustace’s Classical Tour in 
ltaly, with fine ten and elegant large map, 
4 vols. 8vo. boards 
Goldsmith's History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature, numerous fine 
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able Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, fron 
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plates, 6 vols. Svo, boar s 


Hughes's Classical Travels in 
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2 vols. 4to. boards 

Dr. Carpenter 
Systematic Education, in 
general knowle 


and Joyce's 
every branch of 
ye, plates, 2 vois. BVO. bids 
Dibden’s Introduction to the 
Classics, 2 vols. Svo. boards ° 
Time's ‘Tel escope, from ‘ISi4, 
fine plates, 14 vols, 8¥9, boards eocece 
Playtair’s Elements of Natura 
Philosophy, plates, 2 vols. 8vo. boards ee 
Dr. Shaw’s Course of Lectures 
on Zoology, 2 vols. 8vo. boards 
Lawrence’ 
on Horses, 


s celebrated Treati se 
2 vols. Svo. boards 
Morrice’s Practice of Brewing, 
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Elmes’s Lectures 
ture, 8vo. boards e e 
; Univers: 1 C hrono! ogist 
Fi 2 vols, 8vo. boards 
Inchbald’s British Theatre, ‘the 
Pp wee edition, LL esoogua and plate: 


on Architec- 


Shakspeare’ $s Dramatic W orks, 
fine portraits, 8 vols. 810. boards 

European Commerce; or, a 
Complete Mercantile Gi ror to the Continent 
of Europe, large 6vo. boar ecoccsee 2 10 07 0 

*,* The above, with upwards of 200 others (including Works 

of the greatest eminence), are contained in DOW DING’S 
CHEAP LIST, for the present month, delivered gratis, or sent 
asa Letter by om to any distant part. Orders, to prevent dis- 
*ppointment, should be sent direct to Newgate-street. 
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a 8, New Burlington-street. 
The following Pe P ther New Works are just published by Henry 
oiburn aud Richard Beutley 


LE GENDS OF THE RHINE 
nan THE eee NTRIES. 


rc. GR » Esq. 3 vols. 


3rd vol. of the E uglish —s of 
MEMUIRS OF MADAME JUNOT; 
Including Anecdotes of Lord and bed Cholmondeles, ‘the 
Duchess of Gordon, Lord and Lady Conyngham, Lord Whitworth, 
the Duchess of Do: set, Lord Y er Ac. 


THE HEIDENMAUER; 
Or, THE BENE bic TINES y J. F. Cooper, Esq. Author of 
‘The Pitot. Tie. 3 vols. 


EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
By Capt. Skinner, 31st Regt. 2 vols. with Plates, 
Comprising a Voyage of 1200 miles up the Ganges, Account of 
Delhi, Meerut, Alatehed, Cawnpore, Veuares, Journeyings 

amid the Himalaya, 


** Tue picasantesi ‘ol pleasant tours.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


Vv. 
ew and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
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TH h ALUAMBRA. By Geoffrey Crayon. 


PRIVATE SPONDENCE 
WOMAN OF FASHION. 2 vols. 


Including Auecdotes of the Courts of England and France, In 
Jol4 and subsequent years. 


co Rn RE 


VII 
THE PA STOR'S FIRE-SIDE, 
y Miss Jane Porter. 

(To be completed mB, 2 vols. small 8vo. with a new Introduc- 
tion, price 6s. each vol.) forming the loth vol. of The Standard 
Novels, 

G it ready, 
DANCE, 


3 vols. 


Als 
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TH E PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, now ready, 
No. 1. with 5 Engravings, uniform with the ‘Penny Maga- 
published under the saperinte udence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, ‘o be continued Weekly, and 
in Monthly Parts. Sold by ali Booksellers and Newsmen in Town 
and Country. 





W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row, 
»21, 





—Joun Limpirp, 143, 

STRAND, (The MIRROR OFFICE,) afew doors west 

of Somerset House, facing Catherine-street, solicits a trial of the 

Writing Papers, manutoctured by the best Kentish and other 

Makers, sold by him at the following low prices, for cash: 

er Quire of Per Ream of 

24 sheets. 20 periect Qrs, 

Fine Bath Post 6d. 

Supertine ditto 8d. 

“4 to, ditto 9d, 

to, ditt lod, 

Re t Thic k Bath Post ee Is. Od, 

Diito, ditto, gilt - 
Fine Laid Post 

Best Bine Wove 1 


V 7RITING PAPER. 


lls, to 


«o «Is. 2d, 
asi to ls. Od, 
. — 


hin Post 
Glazed Drait Paper Od. l4s, . 
Foolscap, from 9d. to is. “Gd. per Quire, or 13s. 6d, to 26s. the 
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e Paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. 
the tb. 
Ail other 


Sealing Wax, 1s.6d. 
to a.. 
r articles in Stationery at equally low prices. 


B™ AVER HATS, at 21 Suitiincs— 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE, 

Short Mole Fur Naps, in 100 different shapes, to suit contour, 
The universal patronage bestowed upon my Hats has caused a 
setof uuprinctpled pretenders to copy my advertisements, and 
doorway ; it is therciore necessary to caution the public against 
such shamefulinfringements. ‘To prove my ability asa hat maker, 
I have been in the business eighteen years, during which period 
{ have introduced many important improvements in the manafac- 
ture of Beaver Hats, and was the first person who ever intro- 
duced the well-known Light Beaver Hat, weighing four ounces. 
Since then, copyi-ts bave sprung up like mushrooms, T 
hot been confined to Landon ; ; it has extended to India, Spain, 
and Portag where Hats have been sent with my wame forged 

se to observe my Address—John 
House, 85, Strand, corner of Cecil-stre 
my Hats can be purchased as follows : 
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mer Caps, three ounces weight, 85. 64. ; Travelling and Fancy 
Caps in every variety. 


Youths’ Hats aud Caps, various, 


The very best Beaver Hats 








RETRENCHMENT. 


HE Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, 

are nmnaeule informed that the System of Contracts 

adopted by RODGERS, of 5, Ciry-roap (a few doors from 

Finsbury-square), as anticipated, met with the most complete 
success, 

A Suitof Clothes made of the best Saxony cloth that can be 
produced, and of superior workmanship, for £4. 5s. at four suits 
per year, (the old ones returned,) is unique for economy in this 
age of retrenchment and competition, 

in fact, the advantages of this system for taste and economy 
in some measure subject the proprietor to suspicion, it being 
thought impossidle to offer such superior advantages, and at the 
same time to embrace the mathematical system of cutting, which 
exhibits in such perfection the beauty and symmetry of the human 
figure. 

“Let it also be kept in mind, that if the most entire satisfaction 
is not given, the purchaser bas the right given him of returning 
the goods complained of,—at once a proof that the supply of 
clothes of the very best quality and workmanship is the real object 
of the advertiser. 

Regimeutal and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c. on equally ad- 
vantageows terms. 

Gentiemen, adc Iressing a line per post to J. Rodgers, Tailor, 
5, City-road, Finsbury-square, ean be waited upon with patterns, 
if the distance does not exceed five miles.—Terms, cash, 


A NEW LIGHT. 

ONES’S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 
e producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire- box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and Lest mode of producing 
Light ever invented, No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them: for cigar-smokers they are un- 
equalled ; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and ent, on being burnt, a fragrant pers 
fume; are perfectly innocent and free from dan; ger. 


JONES’S LUCIFPERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES, 

This is avery simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the match through sand-paper, and will 
never impair by keeping. 1s. per box, May be had of all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, Xc. throughout the kingdom, 


NES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
mmingand disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 
e most simple and elegant Pastiie ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments; they will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined ; they burn with 
any kind of spiriivous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Laven- 
der-water, &c. which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not oue ape per hour. 


. JONES’S /ETNAS, 


for boiling half a A of water in three minutes. 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a anert of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in bine thin 

PERIPUR ist CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes, 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND,—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going 0 on Tessdays aind Fridays, 6 from one to three o'clock, 


To LADIES and GENTLEMEN, riding, driving, promenading, 
visiting close assemblies, or enjoying aquatic excursions, the 
following genuine article is indispensable for personal comfort 


and attraction : 
AND’'S KALYDOR, for the Skin 





OWLAN 


and Complexion, warranted innocent, yet powerfully effi- 
cacious in thoroughly exte rminating Eruptions, Tan, Pimples, 





Freckles, Redness, and all Cutaneous [mperfections—producing 
a delicate White Neck, Hand, and Arm, and imparting Juvenile 
Bioom to the Complexion ; and atiords soothing reiiet in casesof 
Sun Burns, Stings of Insects, or anv Infammations. It immedi- 
ately allays the smarting irritability of the Skin—diffusing a 
pleasing Coolness truly comfortable and refreshing: aflords 
soothing relief to Ladies nursing their Offspring ; warranted 
perfectly innoxious to the most delicate Lady or Infant. 

Geutiemen after Shaving, and travelling in sun and dust, will 
find it allay the irritating and smarting pain, and re uder the 
skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included. 

*,* To prevent imposition, the Name and Address of the Pro- 
prictors are ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 
allixed over the cork of each bottie, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Sold by them and most Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
YENUINE MEDICINES 
Sold by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheapeide, corner 
of St. Paul’s, London, 
APPOINTED SOLE AGENTS FO 
JAMES’S FEVER POWDER & ANALEPTIC PILLS 
In the place of er Newbery and Sous. 
American Soothing Svrup h ’s Scots Pills 
Braithwaiie’s Klack Drops ious Piaisters and Peas 
Branswick Cora Piaister Jumper’s Essence Peppermint 
Ching’s Worm Lozenges Macassar and Russia 
Collin’s Cephahe Suutl | Marshall’s Duiversal Cerate 
Congreve’s Eiixir and Balm Moxon’s Magnesian Aperient 
Citrated Kali,forSaline Draughts, Oxley’s Essence Ginger 
Chemical Solution of Camptor | Perry’s Tooth-ache Essence 
Cayenne and Quinine Lozeuges| Power's Ringworm Ointment 
Cooling Aperient Powders Raspini’ 8 Dentifrice, &e. 
Dixon’s Antibitious Pilis tymer’s Tincture and Pills 
Dalby’s Carminative Shepherd’s Lozenges 
Essence of Cubebs and Senna | Sol nscc Balm of Gilead, Xe. 
Fiuid Extract of Sarsapariila Steer’s and Cajeput Opodeldec 
Fluid Extract of Bark Seidiitz and Lemonade Powders 
Freeman's Bathing Spirits Soda aud Ginger Beer Powders 
Gowland’s Lotion Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Grezory’s Stomachic Powder Thompson's Cheltenham Salts 
He “ndlerson’s Stomachic Elixir Towers’ Essence and Pills 
vesia and Vinegar) Turlington’s Balsam of Life 
ale Pills Vv table Tooth Powder 
Huxhem’ s Tineture Bark Waugh’s Soluble Cayenne 
ladelible Marking Ink Wiisou’s Tincture and Pills, 
And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 

Merchants, Captains, and others, cannot be too careful in the 
purchase of the above athe for Exportation, a» spurious imita- 
Uionsare generally in circulat 

Medicine Chests complotsty fitted for all climates. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes, both for the 
regular and occasional Students, will re-commence on Tuesday, 
the 9th of October next. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The Courses of Lectures and Demon- 
strations will begin on Monday, the Ist of October next. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School will be 
re-opened on Monday, the 17th of September next. 
August 4, 1832. W, OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


tr) . 
UITION.—A Gentleman, A.M., who is 
well qualified for Teaching, having gone through all the 
terms of a University, and devoted the chief of his time to study 
and tuition, residing at Highbury, is desirous of giving DAILY 
INSTRUCTION in the CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS, either 
at his own House or that of the Pupil, or would be happy to re- 
ceive afew Pupils to Board.—Address, M. A., Post Office, oppo- 
site the Church, Islington, 








ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, affording Instruction and Amusement, No. 7, 
ADELAIDE-STREET, near St. Martin’s Church, West Strand. 
bas daily from 10 to 6.—Admission, 1s. 
his Exhibition is available for great national purposes, as the 
Proprietors receive, on loan, for public inspection, Works of 
Practical Science, free of any charge ; reserving ouly the exercise 
of their judgment, that the productions are suitable to the design 
of their Establishment. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day—elucidating the advantage of this description of 

ngive as an implement of war. 

This mode of generating Steam is also applicable to the eva- 
poration of fluids; its effects are exhibited by open Boilers in ac- 
tion, and will be found an essential improvement in the manu- 
facture of the following articles: Spirits, Beer, Sugar, Salt, Ludigo, 
Soda, Soap, Perfumery,Confectionery ; together with many others 
depending onebullition, with continuous circulation. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkius’ jate invention for Sea 
and Iniand Navigation. 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a briliiant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates aud Rollers, and of the trausfer of Enyravings on Stect 
from one Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number. 

A Magnet, by Saxton, of extraordinary power, producing a 
spark capable of iguiting gunpowder. 

An improved Apparatus, by A. M. Perkins, for Warming 
Rooms, or Buildings. 

Hawkins’ enrivalied Collection of Antediluvian Fossil Organic 
Remains, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
eres to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 

xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 

A very ingeniously-constructed working Sectional Model of a 
Steam Engine. 

Models of Green's new Framing of Ships, Perring’s Anchor, 
and Roberts’ improved Gun Carriage. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, 

The Lolophon, a newly-invented and peculiarly harmonious 
Musical Instrument of great power. A Lady of high professional 
talent will perform on ic from half-past2 until hall-past 4 «clock 
every day. With numerous other Models and objects of interest 
and amusement. 

The Proprietors are in expectation of the immediate addition 
of several further Works of Practical Science. 





PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S ©SCHYLUS, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price i2s. in boards, the znd edit. of 
SCHYLI TRAGGDLE SEPTEM. Cum 


Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque Notulas 


JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. 
Coll. S.S. Trin. nuper Socius a Grecarum Literarum Professor 
egius. 
Cambridge : Printed for J. aud J. J. Deighton; and J. G. and 

F. Rivington, London. Of whom may be had, 

roe. ar) . ° ye 

Euripidis Trageedie priores quatuor. Edidit 
Ricardus Porson, A.M. Recensuit J. Scholefield. Editio secunda. 
BVO. las. 


adjecit, 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; in a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Sons, 
= By A. SENIOR, 

“* We must conclude with professing it to be our judgment, that 
the author has furnished the world with a noble approximation to 
what is greatly needed, namely, au introductory manual, which 
shall make our sons and daughters acquainied with the essential 
elements of their religion, without presenting it to their minds 
as a severe and oppressive task. The volume is broken up into 
the form of letters of avery manageable length, which may in- 
vite even a somewhat indolent reader to an occasional prosecu- 
tion of the subject, and, almost imperceptibly, create an interest 
in tt more lively and permanent than could be accomplished by a 
= of more austere didactic formality.”—British Critic, Jan. 

2. 

Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 





WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC IMPROVED, WITH KEY 
TO ALL THE EXERCISES AT LENGTE 
Just published, price 2s. bound, 
HE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT. 
By FRANCIS WALKINGAME, 

New edition, modernized and improved; containing the New 
Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Examples for 
comparing the New Measures with the Old; aadan Appeudix on 
Repeating and Circulating Decimals, with their application. 

By JOHN FRASER, 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.: 
T. Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Booker; Whittaker and 
Co.; E. Williams; Harvey and Co.; Simpkin aad Co.; and 
Poole and Co, 

Also may be had, price 4s. bound, 

A Key to the above. Containing Solutions 
of all the Exercises, arranged in a neat and methodical manner 
for School Practice. Including several concise Methods of Com- 
gustios, with Explanatory Notes for the Private Student, By 

ohn Fraser, 





| 
\ 


THE ATHENAUM. 


RITISH MAGAZINE, Votvume the First, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ Our opinion is, that no clergyman of the Church of England 
should be without the ‘ British Magazine.’ — Cumberland 
Pacquet, 

* lis own usefulness is its recommendation. i 
assert that it will soon form an essential part of every Christian 
library; and that, when once perused by a ( stian minister, 
will be as immediately ordered.”’—Hampshire Telegraph. 

urrill, 250, Regent-street. 


We venture to 


To 3 large vols. 8vo. with Engravings by Lizars, 3/. 3s. plain, 
and 6, 16s. 6d. with the Plates carefully coloured, and hait- 
bound, morocco, . 

MERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, 
Natural History of the Birds of the United States, 
By A, WILSON and C, L, BONAPARTE 


the 


t 


3 bt. 
With Notes and a Life of Wilson, by Sir W. JARDINE, 
F E. 1 


RK, &e. 

Whittaker, Treach . Ave Maria-lane. 

SECOND EDITION. 
THE 


Vi E Ss S I 
M A POEM. 


By R. MONTGOMERY. 7 
John Turrill, 250, Regent-street, British Magazine Office. 


THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND, 
WAN’S VIEWS of the most celebrated 
LAKES of SCOTLAND, Paris 7 and 8, are now ready for 
delivery. This Work embraces the most picturesque Views of 
Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Loch Tay, and all the principal 
Lakes, with descriptive Letter-press. The whole Work will be 
completed in 16 Parts, price, each Part, 4to. Prints, 5s. 6d.; 
fadia, 7s. 6d. ; imperial 4to, before letters, 12s. 
London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 


Just published, in roval 8vo, price 4s.; or imperial 8vo. 6s. 
(Comprising nine Views anda Map, 
KETCHES of SCENERY in the ISLE of 
® WIGHT. Tilustrative of the Local Descriptions contained 
in the popular Tracts of ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ ‘ The 
Young Cottager,’ and ‘ The Negro Servant.’ By the Rev. Legh 
Richmoud, ‘To which are added, useiul Travelling Directions 
for visiting strangers; and a variety of Explanatory Notes, 
without which few readers can comprehend the fuil force and 
beauty of the inimiiable descriptions of natural scenery which so 
largely adorn the pages of those celebrated Tracts. 

Drawn from Nature, engraved and printed by Geo. Brannon, 
Wotton Common, Isle of Wight; and published by Messrs. 
Westley and Davis, 10, Stationers’-hail-couri, London. 

DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAZDIA, 
In monthly volumes, small svo. 6s. in cloth, 
On Sept. 1, forming Vol. 34 of the above, 
’ 1 4 . 9 r 
TRE ATISE on CHEMISTRY, 
in 1 vol. 

Oct. 1, History of Spain and Portugal, Vol. IV. 

Nov. 1, History of England, by the late Sir 
J. Mackintosh, Vol. IIL. , = £ 

Published Aug. 1, Western World, Vol. II. 
—United States concluded. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





SAW HER AT THE FANCY FAIR.’ 
It is impossible to describe the sensation created in the 
fashionable world by the production of thisSong. It is the same 
which excited so mach attention atthe Fancy Fair at the Surrey 
Z ological Gardens this week, where upwards of 1000 copies were 
disposed ot, Barnett, the composer, in this appears to have 
eclipsed all his former productions, and both the poetry and 
melody have received the highest degree of praise from more 
than one Lundred newspapers, provincial and metropolitan. It 
has been introduced at the nobilities’ concerts with the most dis- 
tinguished snecess. 
London: Goulding and Co,; and to be had at every respect- 
able Music-shop throughout the United Kingdom, 





LATEST PUBLICATION ON SPAIN, 
n 2 vols. 8v0, 26s, 


In2 
NGLIS’S SPAIN 


«* We recommend these volumes to our readers.” —Edinburgh 
Review tor August, 1832. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
Ready for publication, by the same Author, 
The New Gil Blas; or, Pedro of Penaflor. 


A Novel, iu 3 vols, 


in 1830. 





THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
4th edition, with 110 Cuts, price only 4s. Gd. in boards, or 5s. 6d. 
ound, gilt edges, printed at the Chiswick Press, 


b 
7.” E GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 


Author of * The Mother’s Book.’ 
The 4th edition, 
London: Printed for T.'T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; and Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford-street. 
Where may be had, price 2s. 6d. 


Lady Sandford’s Stories from Roman History. 





MRS. CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, price 2s. in boards, or 
2s. 6d. bound, with an allowance to the Nobility and Gentry 
who are desirous of distributing the Book among their poor 
Neighbours, 

THE fRUGAL HOUSEWIFE ; dedicated 

te those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
y Mrs. C . 

* Author of *The Mother's Book,’ ¢ Girl’s Own Book,’ &c. 

“ Economy is the poor man’s revenue—extravagauce the rich 
man’s ruin.’ 

The 9th edition, newly arranged by the Author. To which is 
now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. This 
litle Work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a 
highly distinguished Member of the Society tor the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. x : 

London : Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly: Bowdery and Kerby, Oxtord-street; R. Griffin aud 
Co, Glasgow ; and W, F, Wakeman, Dublin, 





In 18mo, 3s. 6d. ; on fine paper, 5s.; and in small 8vo, és. in 
cloth, lettered, Vol. 1. o 
HE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 
and SPHINXES, 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c, 
‘o be completed in 2 vols, 

** This is a delightful volume, with no fewer than 96 engravings, 
coloured after nature; and, h by the style of its scientific 
descriptions and its general arrang well calculated to con- 
vey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and economy 
of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Lit. Gaz. Aug. 11, 

“* The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volume.”—Sunday Times. 

This volume forms the 75th of CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; Waugh 
and Innes, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 








Just published, in 18mo. with Engravings, 4s. bound and lettered, 

TRODUCTION to the ARTS and 

SCIENCES ; adapted to the Capacity of the Young. Ori- 

ginally compiled by Dr. TURNER. A new edition, altered and 
improved, bv R, MU DIE. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Cradock; 
Rivingtons; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; Harvey and Co, 
R. Scholey ; Whittaker and Co, ; Sherwood and Co. ; J. Soute: 
Simpkin and Co.; Poole and Co.; Houlstons; and J. Nunn; 
and Wilson and Sons, York. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, with a Map, 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 

Protestants of Dauphine, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 


of Gaul. 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 16s. in boards, 
ACTS and DOCUMENTS illustrative of 
the HISTORY, DOCTRINE, and RITES of the ancient 
ALBIGENSES and WALDENSES. 
By the Rev. 5. R. MAITLAND. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall: Strong, Bristol and Exeter; Jew, 
Gloucester ; and Tims, Dublin, 





Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, price 4s. 6d. bd, 
E MOTHER’S BOOK, 
4 By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of ‘ The Frugal Housewife,’ * The Girl’s Own Book,’ &c, 
The 4th edition, revised and corrected. 


Testimonies in favour of this excellent book, 

“* We are so much in love with this modest, plain, practical, 
and judicious publication, that we hope to see it ere long in the 
hands of every mother who would rear her child in the way it 
should go.” —Scotsman, 

“ We conscientiously and warmly recommend ‘ The Mother's 
Book’ to all who have the superintendence of young children,” 
Atheneum. 

Many more testimonials equally favourable might be quoted in 
commendation of this most valuable work ; the publishers trast 
the above will be sufficient to indace every mother who really 
loves her offspring to purchase the work and profit by its maxims, 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
N. Hailes, Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford-street ; ai 
sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





NEW SERIES OF MUSEUM CRITICUM, 
This day is published, price 5s. 
HE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM,No. III. 


Contents: Imaginary Conversation—Solon and Pisistratus 

—On the Histerical References and Allusions in Horace, from t 
German of Buitman—On Xenophon’s Hellenica, from the Ger- 
man of Niebuhr—Xenophon, Niebuhr, and Delbrueck—On certain 
Passages in the Fourth and Fifth Books of the Architecture of 
Vitravius—On a Passage in Xenophon’s Hellenica i. 6—The 
Comic Poet Antiphanes—On the Names of the Anteheltlenic In- 
habitants ef Greece—De Pausanix Stilo Augusti Boeckhii Prolusio 
Academica—On certain Fragments quoted by Herodian, the 
Grammarian—On English Orthography—On English .Diminu- 
tives—Miscellaneous Observations, 

Printed tor Deightons, Cambridge ; Rivingtons, London; and 
Parker, Oxford. Of whom may be had, i 

The first and second Numbers, price 5s. each, 
or the first Volume, complete, price 15s. boards. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. boards, a new edit. of 
ELE’S SELECT OFFICES of PRIVATE 

DEVOTION, 
I. Office of Daily Devotion, witha Supplement. 

If. Office for the Lord’s Day. 

Il. Office of Penitence and Humiliation. 

IV. Oftice for the Holy Commanion. 

With large Collections out of the Holy Scriptures. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, Booksellers to the Soclet 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, . 

, *,* This Work has been recently added to the Society’s Cate- 

ogue, 


Viz. 





This day is published, in 12m0. price 6s. in boards, a new and 
improved edition of 
HE PSALTER, or PSALMS of DAVID; 
with Titles and Collects, according to the Matter of each 
Psaim. By the Right Honourable CHRISTOPHER, LORD 
HATTON. Revised, with a Preface and Appendix of Devotions, 
for the Help and Assistance of all Christian People, in alt Occa- 
sions and Necessities. Published by his Lordship’s Chaplain, 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., afterwards Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, Booksellers to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. ‘ 

*,4* This Work has been recently added to the Society’s Cata- 
logue. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
ail Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. BENnnis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Pratt & Barry, Brussels; PertHes & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. FLeiscner, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.— 
Price 4d. ; or in Monthly Parts (ina enue? 

Adverti. pand Ci ications for the Editor (post paid) 

to be forwarded to the Office asabeve. 








